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HE tenth chapter of the Book of 

Joshua begins by describing Israel's 

defeat of a Canaanite coalition of 
five kings. It concludes with the descrip- 
tion of a successful campaign against the 
Shephelah and hill country of that part of 
southern Palestine later occupied by the 
tribe of Judah. The first chapter of the 
Book of Judges, purporting to describe 
events which took place ‘‘after the death 
of Joshua”’ (1:1), appears to give a rather 
different picture of the Conquest, in 
which the individual tribes bear the re- 
sponsibility for conquering their respec- 
tive territories. The one describes a suc- 
cessful campaign of a united Israel under 
Joshua’s direction. The other, supported 
by statements in Joshua 15-19, indicates 
that the seizure of the Promised Land 
was a long process, accomplished not by a 
single great campaign but by a series of 
campaigns on the part of the individual 
tribes. It is generally believed that the 
present form of Joshua 10 (particularly 
vs. 28 ff.) is the later of the two sources, 
belonging to the Deuteronomic edition of 
the book, while Judges 1 is largely from 
the tenth or ninth century, the words 
“after the death of Joshua” in the first 


verse having been added by a harmonistic 
editor. It is generally believed also that, 
since the account in Joshua is later, it is 
unreliable.| The dominant critical posi- 
tion is well summarized by George Foot 
Moore in the [nternational Critical Com- 
mentary : 


.... Jud. 1 is, beyond dispute, one of the 
most precious monuments of early Hebrew 
history. It contains an account of the invasion 
and settlement of Western Palestine entirely 
different from that given in the Book of 
Joshua, and of vastly greater historical value. 
In Joshua, the united armies of Israel, under 
the command of Joshua, in two campaigns 
(10.11) conquer all Palestine from the Lebanon 
to the southern desert, and ruthlessly ex- 
terminate its entire population. The land is 
partitioned among the tribes (13 ff.), who have 
only to enter and take possession of the 
territory allotted to them. In Jud. 1 on the 
contrary, the tribes invade the land singly, or 
as they are united by common interest; they 

! See, eg., G. A. Smith, ‘“Joshua,’’ in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible; LaGrange, Le Livre des Juges 
(1903), pp. 25 ff.; Méhlenbrink, Zeits. far A. T. Wiss., 
LVI (1938), 262 ff.; Elliger, Paldstinajahrbuch, 1934, 
pp. 47 ff.; Noth, Paldstinajahrbuch, 1937, pp. 22 ff.; 
Holzinger, ‘‘Joshua,"" Kurzer Hand-Commentar 7 
A. T., pp. 34ff.; Budde, ‘‘Richter,"’ ibid., pp. 1 ff.; 
E. Meyer, Zeits. fair A. T. Wiss., I (1881), 117 ff.; 


Kittel, Geschichte . Book I, chap. tii; Driver, 
Introd. to the Lit. of the O. T. (rev. ed., 1913), p. 108 
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fight for their own land with varying suc- 
cess, or settle peaceably among the older 
population. The larger cities with few excep- 
tions, the fertile valleys, and the seaboard 
plain remain in the hands of the Canaanites. 
For long, the Israelites were really masters 
only in the mountains of Central and Southern 
Canaan, and the two strongest tribes, Joseph 
and Judah, were completely separated from 
each other by a line of Canaanite strongholds 
having Jerusalem as its salient. On the other 
side, the Great Plain and the fortified cities 
along its southern margin separated Joseph 
from the tribes which settled farther north. 

Which of these two conflicting representa- 
tions of the Israelite invasion is the truer, 
cannot be for a moment in question. All that 
we know of the history of Israel in Canaan 
in the succeeding centuries confirms the 
representation of Jud. that the subjugation of 
the land by the tribes was gradual and partial; 
that not only were the Canaanites not ex- 
tirpated, but that many cities and whole 
regions remained in their possession; that the 
conquest of these was first achieved by the 
kings David and Solomon. On the other hand, 
the whole political and religious history of 
these centuries would be unintelligible if we 
were to imagine it as beginning with such a 
conquest of Canaan as is narrated in the Book 
of Joshua.? 


This solution of the problem by the 
denial of the historicity of most of Joshua 
10-11 is generally accepted today, even 
by otherwise conservative and cautious 
scholars. Yet a body of facts has been 
accumulating which suggests that such a 
solution oversimplifies the situation. A 
re-examination of the problem, therefore, 
seems to be in order. 


I 


In the first place, this view oversimpli- 
fies the whole import of the Book of 
Joshua. Careful exegesis of the Deutero- 
nomic point of view concerning the Con- 
quest as contained in that book and also 


2 Judges, pp. 7-8. 


in the Books of Deuteronomy and Judges 
indicates that Moore is too sweeping 
when he says that ‘“‘in Joshua, the united 
armies of Israel... 
conquer all Palestine from the Lebanon 
to the southern desert, and ruthlessly 
exterminate its entire population.”’ The 
Deuteronomic view was that, while there 
occurred a great invasion led by Joshua 
which attained an astonishing success, 
yet many of the inhabitants were left in 
the country in order to prove Israel 
(Judg. 2:20—-23)° and in order to keep the 
wild animals from multiplying until they 
got out of control (Deut. 7:22).* Joshua 
tells us nothing about the capture of 
Jerusalem, Gezer, or the southern coastal 
plain (ef. 13:2 ff.); and, as regards the 
campaign in Galilee, it is explicitly stated 
that Joshua burned none of “‘the cities 
that stood on their tells’”’ (that is, the 
fortified cities), except Hazor (11:13). 
Moore’s conclusion is based, of course, 
upon the summary statements in chap- 
ters 10 and 11. Josh. 10:40-41 says 
that “Joshua smote all the land, (that is) 
the hill country (of Judah), and the 
Negeb, and the Shephelah, and the slopes, 
and all their kings; he did not leave a 
survivor, but all that breathed he de- 
voted to death 
them from Kadesh-barnea 
Gaza, and all the land of Goshen even 
unto Gibeon.”’ Undoubtedly it was an 
exaggeration to say that every single in- 
habitant was killed. Yet it is obvious that 
the writer knew that the coastal plain 
was not captured (11:22), since otherwise 
he would have mentioned it. Reduce the 


.In two campaigns 


even unto 


? Budde, Moore, Driver, and others believe that 
this passage is in part from older sources which have 
been imperfectly combined and amplified by the 
compiler. Yet though this position is followed, the 
argument here would not be affected, since the com- 
piler must have believed what he inserted 


‘ The fact that this passage is quoted from Exod 
23 : 29-30 indicates that D's view was derived from his 
older sources 
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statement to geography, and all that it 
claims is that Joshua took the Judean 
hill country with the Negeb and Shephe- 
lah. Gibeon is given as the northern limit 
because the campaign started there. 

At the conclusion of the Galilean cam- 
paign another summary statement is 
made in 11:16 ff. To the Judean territory 
is now added the Arabah (Jordan Valley) 
and the hill country of Israel with its 
foothills. The general extent of the total 
conquest is said to be from Mount Halak 
in the Negeb of Judah to Baal-gad at the 
foot of Mount Hermon. The Deutero- 
nomic editor, proceeding on the belief that 
there were three main stages in the in- 
vasion (Jericho-Bethel-Ai and Gibeonite 
covenant, Judah, and Galilee), obviously 
looks at the total picture and gives the 
rough extent of the total conquest. From 
what he does not claim and from what he 
explicitly says was not conquered, it is 
clear that he is not deliberately falsifying 
the picture. He knows perfectly well that 
much yet needed to be done (ef. 
11:13, 22). In fact, in chapter 13 he 
lists the chief regions yet unconquered. 
That he does not mention as an exception 
a city like Jerusalem in such summarizing 
statements is surprising. He 
could well say, “If you want to know 
more details, read the succeeding chap- 
ters”! Given his three-phase theory of the 
conquest of western Palestine, we must 
admit that he was substantially correct. 
All we can charge him. with is oversche- 
matization of his material. It would seem 


Josh. 12:7 ff., undoubtedly by the same com- 
piler or school of compilers, presents several problems, 
though Driver's position in its regard seems reason- 
able enough (op. cit., p. 109): namely, that the kings 
not previously mentioned are from sources (perhaps 
JE) which D had omitted or hastily summarized. It 
is to be noted, however, that the compiler is not listing 
ities which have been conquered but kings against 
whom Joshua fought successfully. Most of those in 
vss. 10-16 appear in chap. 10, and those in vss. 19-23 
are either mentioned or implied in chap. 11, in which 
the campaign is only hastily reviewed. The insertion 
of the king of Bethel in vs. 16 may have been occa- 


scarcely 


that the same charge could be made 
against Moore, since he does not do jus- 
tice to the Deuteronomist’s view! 


II 

In the second place, Moore’s state- 
ment, here taken as typical of the pre- 
railing viewpoint of the last generation, 
oversimplifies the whole question of the 
reliability of Judges 1. The first twenty- 
one verses of that chapter contain a num- 
ber of fragmentary and sometimes ap- 
parently contradictory 
garding the conquest of the territory of 
Judah by that tribe and the groups 
affiliated with it. There follows a brief 
account of the capture of Bethel by the 
House of Joseph (vss. 22-26) and a list 
of cities from which the central and north- 
ern tribes were unable to evict the in- 
habitants. The first characteristic of this 
chapter, then, is that it is a collection of 
miscellaneous fragments, not a unified 
document. 

The list of the cities left in Canaanite 
hands (vss. 27-33) is certainly reliable 
information, but it is not in such absolute 
contradiction to Joshua and the Deutero- 
nomic point of view as is so commonly 
assumed. As pointed out above, it was 
Deuteronomic theory that the completion 
of the Conquest was a long-drawn-out 
affair. This being the case, we should not 
~asily conclude that the account of the 
campaigns in Joshua 10-11 is, therefore, 
unhistorical. 

As for the ascription of the capture of 
Bethel to the House of Joseph in Judg. 
1:22-26, a simple solution may be as 
follows: We know that at an early date 


statements re- 


sioned either by 8:17 or by the old tradition that it 
was Bethel, not Ai, which was actually taken (see 
below). The kings mentioned in vss. 17, 18, and 24 
appear to indicate that fighting occurred in the occu- 
pation of north central Palestine—a tradition which, 
while not preserved elsewhere in Joshua, is probably 
reliable. (In Num. 27:1 Hepher and Tirzah are men- 
tioned as Israelite clans.) 
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the story of the conquest of Bethel was 
transferred to the neighboring Ai (the 
name of which means “The Ruin”); 
and thus the Deuteronomic editors of 
Joshua present it (chaps. 7-8).° Ai was 
destroyed ca. 2200 B.c., and Bethel was 
founded one and one-half miles away to 
take its place. The latter was violently 
destroyed ca. 1250 B.c. (see below), at 
which time Ai was unoccupied. The 
verses in Judges 1 preserve, apparently, 
the original tradition regarding the cap- 
ture of Bethel. The editor’ collecting these 
miscellaneous fragments in Judges 1 was 
faced, therefore, with the problem of 
what to do with the Bethel tradition. 
Working under the belief that all the 
fragments not previously accounted for in 
Joshua were later than Joshua, he might 
naturally assume that the Bethel tradi- 
tion belonged to the House of Joseph, 
since the city lay in the territory of 
Ephraim. And that is the way he pre- 
sents it. 

The Judah section in the first twenty- 
one verses offers many more difficulties. 
Verses 5-7 describe the defeat and cap- 
ture of a certain Adoni-bezek, apparently 
the king of Jerusalem (vs. 7), at a town 
named Bezek. The difficulties of this pas- 
sage have long been evident. From no 
other source do we know of a town named 
Bezek in southern Palestine. More serious 
is the name of the king itself. The second 
element of such a name according to an- 
cient nomenclature should be either the 
proper name of a god or an appellative of 
such a god; and bezek does not seem to 
meet these requirements. In addition, 
Adoni-bezek very much like 
Adoni-zedek in Joshua 10. For these rea- 
sons it is commonly thought that the two 
were one and the same. If that is the case, 

* Albright, BASOR, No. 74 (April, 1939), pp. 15 ff 

’ The writer believes that he was a member of the 


D school, but we need not labor the point since it is 
not germane to the argument here 


sounds 
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then Joshua may preserve not only the 
original reading of the name but perhaps 
also a more reliable tradition regarding 
the incident itself. As recounted in Joshua, 
the event bears all the marks of verisimili- 
tude, including the quotation from the 
Book of Jashar (vss. 12—13).§ 

Following the story about Adoni-bezek 
in Judges 1, there is the statement that 
Judah took Jersualem and set it on fire, 
If this is true, it could have been only an 
isolated incident in the late thirteenth or 
twelfth century without permanent re- 
sult, because verse 21 of the same chapter 
(from another source) says that the chil- 
dren of Benjamin did not expel the 
Jebusites in Jerusalem, since the Jebu- 
sites were still there when the verse was 
written (“unto this day’’). It was David, 
of course, who finally brought Jerusalem 
under permanent Israelite control. It 
would be surprising, however, if some at- 
tempt to take Jerusalem had not been 
made during the early part of the period 
of the Judges. In any event, the incident 
is either unhistorical or took place some- 
time after Joshua. The latter, of course, 
was the editor’s belief. 

There then follow fragments which de- 
scribe isolated conquests of Judah and 
the groups affiliated with it in the terri- 
tory south of Jerusalem. Judah takes 
Hebron 10); the Kenizzite group 
captures Debir (vss. 11-15); the Kenites, 
Arad (vs. 16); and Judah-Simeon, Zeph- 
ath-Hormah (vs. 17). Hebron and Debir 
are said to have been taken by Joshua in 
10:36 ff. of that book. Is Joshua 10 
wrong? Or was it necessary for these 


(VS. 


cities to be recaptured when the tribes be- 


the settlement? In the whole of 


* It would scarcely seem necessary to be slavishly 
literal in the interpretation of this poetic fragment 
about the sun standing still (cf. Judg. 5:20, where we 
are told that even the stars fought against Sisera!) 
It is possible, however, that the compiler of Joshua 10 
may have given a more literal interpretation than the 
original context in the Book of Jashar demanded. 
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Judges 1 these are the only items which 
face us directly with that question. The 
editor of the chapter assumed the sec- 
ond; most scholars today assume the 
first. We shall return again to this ques- 
tion below. 

After the capture of Hormah, we are 
next told that Judah took Gaza, Ash- 
kelon, Ekron, and the territory belonging 
to them (vs. 18).* Yet the following verse 
says that Judah drove out the inhabitants 
of the hill country only. He was unable to 
drive out the inhabitants of the valley 
(meaning in this case, evidently, the 
plain along the coast) because they had 
chariots of iron. It is improbable that 
both of these verses could be true at the 
same time. According to Deuteronomic 
Joshua, the coastal plain was not taken by 
united Israel under Joshua’s leadership 
(13:2-3; ef. 11:22, 10:40 ff.). Thus the 
statement in Judg. 1:18 that Judah took 
Gaza, Ashkelon, and Ekron may be un- 
historical; or it may refer to a temporary 
Judean success after Joshua’s death but 
before the Philistine invasion in the early 
eleventh century; or it may refer to a 
victory of David; or to Uzziah’s conquest 
of the plain during the first half of the 
eighth century (II Chron. 26:6 ff.). 

It is thus clear that Judges 1 presents 
many problems, because it is a collection 
of miscellaneous fragments of varying 
dates and of varying reliability.’° To rep- 
resent it or even some part of it as the 
earliest and most reliable account of the 
conquest of Canaan is to oversimplify 
the whole problem. About all that one 
ean lay his hands on in Judges 1 that ap- 
pears to be in conflict with Joshua is the 


’ The introduction of the negative into this verse 
by the LX.X was probably for harmonistic reasons 


* It seems to me that such a statement regarding 
the nature of this chapter is far nearer the truth than 
the frequent assumption to the effect that, once occa- 
sional verses are deleted, there remains a fairly co- 
herent extract from J 


general impression that the individual 
tribes are each involved in the conquest 
of their own territory and, more specifical- 
ly, that Judah and the Kenizzites took 
Hebron and Debir, towns said to have 
been taken by Joshua (Josh. 10:36 ff.). 
It is obviously the view of the editor of 
Judges 1 that, while Joshua did make a 
sweeping conquest, the tribes had to 
make extensive and additional conquests 
as they settled down. It is the view of 
most scholars today, on the contrary, 
that most of the fragments which the 
editor presents are actually the primary 
data of the original conquest. The ac- 
count of Joshua’s work is considered 
largely unhistorical, and Judg. 1: la with 
the words “And it came to pass after the 
death of Joshua” is deleted as the com- 
piler’s mistake. 

Before we come to a decision on this 
question, it is necessary to bear in mind 
certain archeological and geographical! 
facts. 


It] 


In the first place, Joshua 10, it must be 
agreed, makes perfect sense geographical- 
ly; and such archeological evidence as 
we have seems to give it considerable sup- 
port."' When the view now commonly 
held of this chapter was formulated, there 
was considerable doubt about the loca- 
tion of the cities (with the exception of 
Hebron) which are said to have been 
taken by Joshua. George Adam Smith’s 
Atlas of the Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land (lst ed., 1915), reflecting as it 
did the state of topographical explora- 
tion at the end of the last century, does 
not enable one to make much sense out 
of the chapter because of the then cur- 
rent locations of Libnah, Lachish, Eglon, 
and Debir. Furthermore, virtually no 


‘See Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bib'e 
1945), Pl. V, with accompanying text; cf. also Pl. LX 
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relevant data from excavations 


available. 

Today, however, all four of these sites 
can be located with a high degree of prob- 
ability." The only city named in the 
chapter the location of which is still un- 
known is Makkedah.'* As a result of this 
situation, we can now say that if Joshua 
were to lead a campaign against the ter- 
ritory later occupied by Judah with the 
purpose of reducing its strongest fortress 
cities, this chapter describes precisely 
the way he ought to do it. The strength 
of this territory in Old Testament times 
always lay in the fortress cities of the 
Shephelah. When Sennacherib and Nebu- 
chadnezzar besieged Judah, they first 


12 See Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, Vol. II 
(1938), with references there cited. The location of 
Lachish at Tell ed-Duweir, first proposed by Al- 
bright (ZA W, XLVIT [1929], 3, n. 2), is now virtually 
certain as a result of the excavations there. The name 
Eglon has survived in the Byzantine-Arab ruin of 
Khirbet ‘Ajlan, of which the neighboring Tell el- 
Hesi is in all probability the ancient site. Albright’s 
explorations and soundings in the neighborhood of 
Tell Beit Mirsim leave this site as the only probable 
one for Debir (Kirjath-sepher), in spite of the reserva- 
tions of the Alt school. Noth’'s identification with 
Khirbet Tarrima (Das Buch Josua [1938], p. 63) 
cannot be considered, since the site has no trace of a 
pre-Hellenistic occupation (see also Elliger, loc. cit., 
pp. 38 ff.). Libnah, it is generally agreed, must be 
located at Tell es-Safi, or at Tell Born&t, a short 
distance farther south. For our purposes here the 
most important point is that the north-south order of 
these towns in the Shephelah is now generally agreed 
upon 

18 According to Josh. 12:15—-16 and 15:41, Mak- 
kedah was located in the northern part of the Sheph- 
elah. Josh. 10:10 and 28 indicate that it lay in 
the neighborhood of Azekah and Libnah. On the 
other hand, Eusebius appears to locate it eight miles 
east of Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin). If the site lay 
this far south, then Joshua 10 does not make geo- 
graphical sense. Noth and Elliger (see n. 1), following 
Eusebius instead of Joshua, believe accordingly that 
Makkedah came into the story as a result of what they 
considered the etiological account of the five kings in 
the cave at the site. Further, they believe that later 
compilers introduced the town into Josh. 10:10 and 
28 in order to make the chapter a unified account. 
Abel points out (op. cit., p. 378), however, that in at 
least four other instances Eusebius used ‘‘east”’ 
when ‘‘north’’ is meant (Adolam, Bethsames, Moras- 
thei, Robbo). It seems to me somewhat precarious 
for Noth and Elliger, therefore, to base their theory 
on two questionable assumptions (namely, that 
Eusebius is right as against Joshua, and that the 
Makkedah incident is pure etiology) 


were 
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reduced these fortress cities, chief among 
which was Lachish,'* after which the hil! 
country was comparatively easy to take. 

Now, according to Joshua 10, five 
Canaanite kings became alarmed at the 
defection of Gibeon “‘because Gibeon was 
a great city, as one of the royal cities’’ 
(vs. 2). The coalition which attacked the 
town included the king of Jerusalem, who 
was its head and initiator, the king of 
Hebron, the king of Jarmuth, the king of 
Lachish, and the king of Eglon. (Note, 
incidentally, that the two kings of the 
hill country are mentioned first, then the 
three kings of the Shephelah in a north- 
south order.) Considering the importance 
of the city of Gezer, we should expect its 
king to appear in the coalition. Presum- 
ably, however, he was an isolationist, be- 
cause he did not awake to the gravity of 
the situation until it was too late (vs. 33). 

The Gibeonites, relying upon their 
covenant with Joshua, summoned the 
latter’s aid (vs. 6). During the night he 
and his army ascended to the hill coun- 
try from the camp at Gilgal in the Jordan 
Valley and surprised the coalition (vs. 
9). The forces of the latter fell back by the 
only avenue of retreat (the Bethhoron 
Pass, otherwise called the Valley of Ai- 
jalon). The next verses (16-27) describe 
how the five kings, their armies in dis- 
organized rout, hid themselves in a cave 
at Makkedah, only to be found and put to 
death by Joshua. After that the Israelites 
stormed and took Makkedah (vs. 28) 
and, going southward in the Shephelah, 
next took Libnah at the opening of the 
Vale of Elah. The city guarding the next 
important valley which led to the hill 
country was Lachish; so, as we should 
expect, it is next on the list. At this point 
the king of Gezer, finally becoming 
alarmed at the situation, appeared on 


14 Cf. the writer's article in the Biblical Archaeolo- 
gist, 1, No. 4 (December, 1938), 21 ff. 
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the scene to assist Lachish (vs. 33), but 
he was defeated. This incident is often 
pointed to as one of the proofs that the 
whole account is unhistorical, because 
Gezer did not come into Israelite hands 
until the time of Solomon (ef. Josh. 
16:10; I Kings 9:16). But such a claim 
is based upon poor exegesis. The editor 
does not say that Gezer itself was taken; 
he merely states that the forces which 
came to the aid of Lachish were annihi- 
lated. 

With regard to Lachish, archeology 
offers some help. We know that this city 
suffered a violent destruction somewhere 
around 1230-1225 B.c.—a _ destruction 
which not only left considerable evidence 
on the top of the mound itself but also 
brought an end to the three-century-old 
Canaanite temple erected in the Hyksos 
which surrounded the site.'® Of 
course, the evidence from the excavations 
tells us nothing about the identity of the 
force which destroyed the city, and in- 
sufficient work has been done to give us 
an idea of the type of settlement re- 
erected on the site. There is, however, a 
whole body of evidence both literary and 
archeological which would date the Exo- 
dus and main Israelite entry into Ca- 
naan in the thirteenth century.'’ The 
very violence of the destruction of Lachish 
about the end of the third quarter of that 
century is, therefore, extremely suggestive 
(even though it does not constitute ab- 
solute proof) of the historicity of Josh. 
10:32. 

*Eg., L. E. P. Erith in A New Commentary on 
Holy Scripture, ed. Gore, Goudge, and Guillaume 


(1936), p. 196; and Samuel Holmes in Peake's Com- 
mentary on the Bible (n.d.), p. 253 

‘ Albright, BASOR, No. 58 (April, 1935), pp 
10 ff.; ibid., No. 68 (December, 1937), pp. 22 ff.; 
Starkey, Pal. Explor. Quart., 1937, pp. 237 ff 

‘? For a brief survey of the evidence, see the writer 
in Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, pp. 39—40; 
Biblical Archaeologist, III, No. 3 (September, 1940), 
25 ff.; and BASOR, No. 86 (April, 1942), pp. 32 ff.; 
and the articles by Albright referred to in n. 11 


fosse 
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Israel then moved on from Lachish to 
Eglon, a site on the very edge of a group 
of foothills jutting out into the plain, and 
one which guards the next valley leading 
up to the hill country below Lachish. We 
know from the Petrie-Bliss excavations 
(1890-93) that the city was probably de- 
stroyed ca. 1200 B.c., but the results are 
so poorly published that we cannot be 
precise in the dating.'® 

With the main section of the Shephe- 
lah now in Israelite hands, Israel would be 
expected to ascend into the hill country 
via the pass leading up from Beit Jibrin. 
The next town in the list, therefore, was 
logically Hebron (vss. 36-37), a town 
which is not easily defended. After its 
capture, Joshua circled southwest and 
took the last remaining strong fortress, 
Debir (vss. 38-39). Albright’s excava- 
tions at this site show a violent destruc- 
tion at about the same period as the de- 
struction of Lachish.'* Thus, of the six 
towns in Judah which Joshua is said to 
have destroyed, three are known from 
the excavations to have been burned, and 
two of these destructions (those of 
Lachish and Debir) can be dated to the 
end of the thirteenth century. In addi- 
tion, the reoccupation of Debir was ob- 


18 One phase of City IV at Tell el-Hesi was prob- 
ably destroyed during the thirteenth century. Bliss 
found in this stratum a large palace (Mound of Many 
{1894}, pp. 71 ff.), similar in plan to Late 
Bronze Age structures at Sharuhen (Tell el-Far‘ah; 
see Starkey and Harding, Beth-pelet IJ [1932], Pl 
69), and at Beth-shemesh (Ain Shems Excavations, 
Part V [1939], pp. 36-37). The pottery from City IV 
is chiefly Late Bronze in date, one piece at least 
definitely from the thirteenth century (Pl. V:188) 
Bliss believed that the mud-brick building found by 
Petrie also belonged to City IV (p. 74). It had been 
destroyed by fire, but the date of the destruction is 
uncertain. Two vessels which came from the ruins, 
while they may date from the thirteenth century, are 
more probably late twelfth or eleventh century 
(Petrie, Tell el Hesy, Pl. VIII: 128, 134). Since City V 
contains tenth- or ninth-century stables for horses, 
it is probable that City IV will be further divided 
in a future excavation into Late Bronze and Iron 
Age strata. 


is Albright, Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible 
(1935), pp. 91 ff.; AASOR, XVII (1938), 78-79 


Cities 
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viously by a people who were virtually 
unfamiliar with Cannaanite arts and 
crafts.2° In fact, wherever archeologists 
have dug into known Israelite towns of 
about the twelfth century, the difference 
between them and the preceding Ca- 
naanite ruins is striking.”! 

Chapter 10 of Joshua thus makes sense, 
both geographically and archeologically. 
In view of the evidence it is difficult to 
assume that verses 28 ff. are an entirely 
original and unfounded creation of the 
compiler. There is also the persistent 
tradition in the Old Testament about 
Joshua as the great leader of the Con- 
quest. On apriori grounds, therefore, 
sound method scarcely permits confi- 
dence in a solution to the problem of the 
Conquest which regards this chapter as 
unhistorical, on the ground that Judges 
1 (miscellaneous, fragmentary, and full 
of problems as that chapter is) seems su- 
perficially opposed to it. 

We should mention in this connection, 
however, the important studies of Joshua 
10 by the German scholars, Elliger and 
Noth of the Alt school.” First of all, they 
assume that the chapter is not a unit but 
that it consists of two (Noth) or three 
(Elliger) main sections. The strongest 
argument for this is verse 15 (“And 
Joshua returned, and all Israel with him, 
unto the camp at Gilgal’’). These words 
occur at the conclusion of the battle 
against the five kings, while the subse- 
quent verses say that Joshua and the 
camp were at Makkedah. This, however, 
is a very weak argument on which to base 
such far-reaching conclusions, because the 
verse in question does not appear in the 
original edition of the Septuagint.* It 


2° Albright, Archaelogy of Palestine and the Bible, 
pp. 101 ff 

* See the writer in JBL, LX (1940), 27 ff 

® Paldstinajahrbuch, 1934, pp. 47 ff.; ibid., 1937, 
pp. 22ff. See also Noth’s Das Buch Josua (1938) 


23 See Margolis, The Book of Joshua in 
Part II (1931), p. 181 


Greek, 
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has been argued that the Greek transla- 
tor purposely omitted it in order to avoid 
the contradiction.** Yet the same words 
also appear in the Hebrew verse (vs. 43) 
which closes the chapter, and the Greek 
omits this also. In the words of 8. Holmes: 
“No reason whatever can be alleged for 
the second omission of the words except 
the simple one that they were not in the 
text used by the translator. But if the 
clause is an insertion of the Hebrew re- 
viser in v. 43 it is most probably his in- 
sertion in v. 15 also.’ 

Yet Elliger and Noth, once having sep- 
arated the Makkedah section from verses 
1-14, which describe the defeat of the 
five kings, go on to maintain that verses 
16-27 are purely etiological, invented 
to explain the cave at Makkedah, or 
rather the great stones at the mouth of 
the cave which are said to have been 
there “unto this very day” (vs. 27). Noth 
even continues the etiological motive 
through the campaign in Judah (vss. 28 
39). Having eliminated verses 28 and 33 
as glosses, he maintains that the five re- 
maining cities (Libnah, Lachish, Eglon, 
Hebron, Debir) were actually those of the 
five kings who hid in the cave.* To do 
this, of course, he must insist that the 
kings in the Makkedah cave were not the 
same as the coalition of five kings which 
attacked Gibeon (vs. 3). It seems to me 
that, learned though these articles are, 
their basic argument is so subjective and 
improbable that it must be rejected. 

Still remaining, however, is the ques- 
tion: If Joshua once conquered the terri- 


24 So, e.g., Holzinger, op. cit., p. 37. It is curious 
that Noth does not mention this in his commentary 

%S. Holmes. Joshua: The Hebrew and Greek Texts 
(1914), p.4 

%* The number “‘five’’ he derives etiologically from 
the five trees at Makkedah on which the kings were 
supposed to have been hung (vs. 26). In other words, 
the number of the kings was determined by the num- 
ber of the trees, and the cities to which the kings 
belonged were simply chosen from among those in 
the neighborhood of Makkedah! 
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tory of Judah, why did it have to be re- 
conquered by the various tribes who set- 
tled it? In order to gain perspective on 
this question, we must consider another 
group of archeological facts. 


IV 

Most of the towns of this period which 
have been excavated in Palestine were 
destroyed or partially destroyed at least 
once during the twelfth and eleventh 
centuries B.c. Debir had two phases of 
occupation in this age, the first coming to 
an end early in the twelfth century.?’ 
Eglon presents evidence of a destruction 
about the eleventh century.** Some sort 
of break in the occupation of Sharuhen, 
a Simeonite town, occurred during the 
twelfth century.?® Beth-shemesh was de- 
stroyed ca. 1200 B.c. or shortly there- 
after and was then laid waste at the end 
of the eleventh century.*®° North of 
Jerusalem among the new towns found- 
ed by Israel were Gibeah and Tell en- 
Nasbeh; the former suffered destruction 
ca. 1100 B.c.,*' and there appears to be 
evidence that the first phase of the oc- 
eupation of the latter may have come to 
an end sometime in this general period. 
Bethel, after having been completely 
burned and leveled during the thirteenth 
century, had three phases of occupation 
during the late thirteenth, twelfth, and 
early eleventh centuries, at least two of 
which were burned.**? Shiloh was 
stroyed ca. 1050 B.c.** Beth-shan has two 
strata of ruins which belong to the period 


de- 


Albright, Archaeology Bible 
pp. 101 ff 


* See above, n. 18 


f Palestine and the 


* Starkey and Harding, Beth-pelet II 
38-39 


1932), pp 


>The writer, Ain Shems Excavations, Part IV, 


pp. 11 ff 
Albright 


Albright, 
pp. 9 ff. 


' Kjaer, Jour 


4ASOR, IV (1924), 7-8 


BASOR, No. 56 (December, 1934 


Pail. Or. Soc., X (1930), 87 ff 
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of the Judges.** Megiddo suffered two 
destructions during the twelfth century, 
one of which was exceptionally violent.*° 
Tell Abi Hawfim, near Haifa, was de- 
stroyed ca. 1200 B.c. and again ca. 1100 
B.c.** 

In other words, the period of the Judges 
was an exceedingly disturbed age. Every 
town containing excavated ruins of the 
time was destroyed at least once; yet so 
far none of the destructions can be cor- 
related with one another. This suggests 
that the fighting which went on was large- 
ly local in nature—precisely the picture 
that the Book of Judges, including the 
present form of its first chapter, presents. 

In view of this array of facts, it is 
scarcely surprising to be told in Judges 1 
that, after the death of Joshua, Judah 
and its affiliates set out to sieze control 
of the territory allotted to them in order 
that they might settle in it. Heretofore 
the question has been: If Joshua led in a 
successful conquest, why did the job have 
to be done over? The answer has been: 
Joshua really did not lead in much of the 
Conquest. But then the archeological 
facts present the question: If a tribe once 
conquered a city, why did it have to fight 
the battle again? For example, in the case 
of Bethel the major destruction and the 
violent dislocation of culture occurred 
during the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. From the nature of the resettle- 
ment which followed, we are justified in 
assuming that this deed was done by the 
Hebrews. Yet within two centuries there 
were three additional disruptions in the 
occupation of the site, only the third of 
which can reasonably be blamed on the 


** For the revised chronology of that 
Albright, AASOR XVII (1938), 76-77; 
writer in Amer. Jour. Arch., XLV (1941), 

* Albright, BASOR, No. 62 
27 ff.; ibid.. No. 68 (December, 
Engberg, BASOR, No. 78 (April 
Dept 


site, see 
and the 
483 ff 
April, 1936), pp 
1937), pp. 24 ff 
1940), pp. 4 ff 

* Hamilton, Quart intig. in Pal., LV (1934), 
1 ff 
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Philistines. We cannot be sure of details, 
but we do know that the country was 
filled with local conflicts throughout the 
early period of the settlement. 

The problem of the Conquest is not 
solved, therefore, by the mere denial of 
the historicity of Josh. 10:28 ff. on the 
ground of its assumed conflict with 
Judges 1. On the contrary, there is much 
to be said for the essential accuracy of the 
Deuteronomic tradition concerning the 
Conquest: namely, that there was a 
campaign by Joshua which achieved an 
amazing success in attacking certain key 
Canaanite royal cities but that there 
vas also a long period of struggle for pos- 
session which continued after Joshua’s 
death. This does nct mean that we can 
solve the problem by resorting merely to 
a traditional and uncritical method of 
harmonization. There are still many 
problems on which we need more light. 
It seems obvious that the Deuterono- 


mist,*’ relying on old tradition, was wrong 


37 ¥n ascribing Deuteronomic work in the historical 
books to one author, instead of to a school of com- 
pilers, I follow Noth’s excellent study, Uberlieferungs- 


geachichtliche Studien, Vol. I: Die sammelnden und 
bearbeitenden Geschichtswerke im Alten Testament 
(‘Schriften der Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, 
Geisteswissenschaftliche Klasse,"’ 18. Jahr, Heft 2 
(Halle, 1943]), pp. 3-110. A copy of this book recently 
came into the possession of Professor W. F. Albright, 
who has been kind enough to lend it to me. Accord- 
ing to Noth’s view, Deuteronomic work is not in the 
nature of a redaction any more than is that of the 
Chronicler. Instead it is a comprehensive history, 
drawing on traditional material from various sources 
and arranged according to an over-all plan. It seems 
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in ascribing the ruin of Ai to Joshua, when 
Bethel was almost certainly the town ac- 
tually destroyed. It is also probable that 
this author, again relying on old tradi- 
tion, was wrong in ascribing the capture 
of Jericho to Joshua. The probable four- 
teenth-century date for the final fall of 
Jericho and the lack of any tradition in 
Joshua regarding the conquest of the 
Shechem area of north-central Palestine 
(though that area played an important 
role even in the traditions about Joshua) 
indicate that there is something more to 
the story than is evident in the book (ef. 
12:17, 18, 24). Yet, in spite of all this, it 
is safer to look upon Joshua 10 as one of 
the primary and important documents 
of the Conquest than to regard it as large- 
ly unhistorical. Its present form probably 
does not antedate the seventh century; 
but it is a consistent source which can 
hold its own. It is impossible to prove this 
conclusively; yet its acceptance involves 
fewer difficulties than the oversimplified 
interpretation which has heretofore been 
so current. 


McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
CHICAGO 


to me that in the first twelve chapters of Joshua it is 
very difficult to segregate a J verse here and an E 
verse there (as is commonly done), since these 
chapters are predominantly a complete re-writing 
of old material on the part of the Deuteronomist. In 
Judges and SSamuel;on the other hand, it is easier to 
discern large blocks from older sources which were 
virtually unedited 





PUBLICATION PROBLEMS OF THE ORIENTALIST* 


T. GEORGE ALLEN 


CIENTIFIC endeavor starts with re- 
search, whether the exploration 
b takes place in one’s study or under 
foreign skies. This leads to discovery of 
new data, be they objects, facts, or rela- 
tionships. To be fitted into our “frame of 
reference’ such items must be classified 
and correlated with pertinent data al- 
ready known. Then the net results—the 
additions to or revisions of the picture as 
previously envisaged—need to be formu- 
lated, and the new, improved interpreta- 
tion needs to be set forth. Only as data, 
reasoning, and conclusions are put at the 
disposal of fellow-scientists can advances 
thus made be utilized to facilitate further 
progress. Hence publication is both the 
climax and the embodiment of each for- 
ward step." 

Though the imperativeness of publica- 
tion has long since been fully recognized, 
its problems are not equally well under- 
stood. These involve author, editor, and 
publisher. The problems are largely com- 
mon to all scientific work; yet it may be 
worth while to investigate some of the 
manifestations in our own oriental field. 

Since manuscripts have to be written 
before they can be published, let us start 
with the author. We should be able to de- 
pend on him for at least two fundamen- 
tals: exactness and clarity. Without de- 
pendable and clearly intelligible presenta- 
tion of the subject matter itself, ad- 
ventitious excellencies of style or outer 
form can merely lull the unwary to unjusti- 

* Presidential address delivered before the Middle 


West Branch of the American Oriental Society 
at Chicago April 14, 1944. 


! On the progress and the special values of research 
in one part of the oriental field, namely the Near 
East, see W. F. Albright in J AOS LVI (1936) 121-44. 
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fied trust. As Professor Meek so well said 
in his presidential address at New York 
in 1943,? our scholarship must be “me- 
ticulously exact”? and “more objective.”’ 
He pointed out how errors get carried 
forward with astonishing ease in citations 
by successive writers and how “precon- 
ceived notions” as well as pressures from 
without can upset the judicious balancing 
of facts. 

What the elements involved in 
exactness? It means, of course, accuracy 
of statements and of references. If we find 
but two occurrences of some phenomenon, 
we can cite the two; but we cannot claim 
that the phenomenon is necessarily “‘fre- 
quent.”” We may let another author be 
judged by his own words directly quoted 
in their proper context; if instead we re- 
state his attitude, we must be especially 
‘areful to keep his ideas undistorted. To 
avoid the carrying forward of errors, 
references must be taken from primary 
sources, not from secondary works; and, 
even in primary sources, it is safest to 
look critically upon derived data.’ Fur- 
thermore, references must be tied to the 
particular text item to which they apply. 

Consistency too is part of exactness. A 
single sculptured head must not be num- 
bered 46 on page 62 and 102a on page 66, 
be given different field numbers, and be in 
two museums at the same time.‘ Again, if 
an illustration shows a long central room 
with one row of subsidiary rooms on 
either side, the corresponding text should 


are 


? JAOS LXIITI (1943) 83-93. 


3 Cf. correction of Kappers’ computation by Krog- 
man in “OIP’’ XXX (1937) 227 

‘As in “OIP"” XLIV 
“OIP” LX (1943) 23. 


(1939). See corrections in 
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not speak of “two rows....on either 
side.’’® An excavator can insure internal 
consistency in his report by directly com- 
paring his text with his illustrations and 
field records and by making for at least 
temporary use indexes of the field num- 
bers, locus numbers, plot numbers, tablet 
numbers, etc. which he mentions. In such 
indexes a single item may show up with 
different numbers, or different items may 
show up with the same number. But, 
since errors in these or other types of 
reference numbers (including references 
to other publications*) do not necessarily 
produce visible discrepancies, numbers of 
all sorts require special vigilance on the 
author’s part. 


Besides _ self-consistency — harmony 


within the individual manuscript—a larg- 
er consistency calls for taking account of 
established facts. If an ancient document 
has been carefully collated and found to 


contain a perplexing reading,’ we are en- 
titled to explain that reading but not to 
ignore it. Again, if a bead which looks 
like a Stratum VII type turns up in 
Stratum X and the condition of the soil 
makes “‘percolation” or other usual possi- 
bilities unlikely, all those facts deserve to 
appear in the discussion. For, if supposed- 
ly inconsistent items are omitted, some- 
one else may thereby be prevented later 
from tracing the correct relationships. 
Thus objectivity itself proves to be a 
feature of exactness. 

Basic for exactness is unambiguous 
terminology. As stated in a paper now in 
preparation by Mr. Delougaz, every sci- 
entific term should be (1) specific and (2) 
distinctive. That is, different terms should 


’ Asin “OIP” LVIITI (1942) 308. 


¢‘ E.g. 38 for 88 in ““OIP"’ XX (1933) 61, n. 55. The 
various regrettable examples so far cited have slipped 
into Oriental Institute volumes. Such errors appear, 
however, elsewhere also 

7E.g. Habigalbat for Hanigalbat in ““SAOC"’ No 
22 (1944) 
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stand for different entities, distinguished 
either by nature or by definition. This 
principle, however acceptable in theory, 
has been much violated in practice. Some- 
times by a mistaken application of liter- 
ary feeling a series of diverse terms is used 
to represent what is scientifically one. 
Again, different authors choose different 
words to express a single phenomenon, 
often without indicating the equivalences 
concerned. In many cases, too, words are 
used not in theirstandard dictionary mean- 
ings but in modified senses which may 
lack clarity to the reader. Such uses may 
be highly desirable to shorten and simplify 
the wording of a manuscript. In that 
event, however, the author would do well 
to preface his chapters with a short glos- 
sary explaining such of his terms as are 
abnormal or are used in highly specific or 
otherwise unusual senses.® 

To attain some uniformity in archeo- 
logical practice and terminology a con- 
ference of excavators working in Lraq was 
held at Baghdad in 1930. It recommended 
certain methods and approved and de- 
fined certain terms applicable to pot- 
tery.’ In 1943 we heard that ‘Professor 
Glueck and Mr. Harry Iliffe are circulat- 
ing a letter on ‘Field Archaeology after 
the War’ to stimulate a movement to have 
adopted an international uniform archaeo- 
logical code.’’'® This letter led to an “‘in- 
formal archaeological conference,” held in 
Jerusalem that July, where the agenda 
again included nomenclature." By such 
steps in various fields the problem of 
terminology will gradually be simplified. 

A special application of the principle of 


‘As eg. in “OIP’’ XXVIII-XXX (1930-32) 


and XX XIIT (1938) 
* BASOR No. 38 (1930) p. 8; Syria XI 
307 f.; AOF VI (1931) 249f.; VII (1932) 303 f 
1° QO. R. Sellers in J AOS LXIII 219. 
u BASOR No. 91 (1943) pp. 2 and 6. This article, 


referred to again in n. 49, was called to my attention 
by Dr. J. A. Wilson. 


(1930 
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unambiguous terminology must be made 
to transliteration. In philological works in 
particular transliteration of nonroman 
scripts serves many ends. It lessens the 
cost of composition, it facilitates compari- 
son of variant spellings and tabulation of 
paradigms, and it simplifies discussivns. 
Of course the problem differs according 
to the type of script concerned and also 
according to the purpose to be fulfilled. 
Thus, whether a script be alphabetic or 
syllabic, only words as wholes may inter- 
est us; on the other hand, the exact 
spelling, character by character, may be 
important. Possible complications in the 
latter case are perhaps most extensive in 
Chinese." 

A transliteration system which is to 
represent exact spellings must make 
specific and distinctive provision for all 
features of the script and language con- 
cerned. This can be done in many ways. 
But systems tend to differ both in sym- 
bolism and in completeness, for details are 
often ignored.'* Among scripts of the Near 
East are Egyptian hieroglyphic and its 
cursive derivatives, hieratic and demotic, 
also hieroglyphic Hittite.'* But two scripts 
in particular, ancient cuneiform and mod- 
ern Arabic, merit special mention because 
of the widespread use of each for writing 
several languages. 


Cuneiform writing is comparatively 
well provided for by Thureau-Dangin’s 
system of numbering the various homo- 
phones.” The typographic treatment of 


'? See John De Francis in J AOS LXIII 225-40 


'Cf. A. A. Brux, “Arabic-English transliteration 
for library purposes,’ AJSL XLVII, Oct. 1930, 
part 2, p. 2 and table at end. 


‘This designation is adopted because con- 
ventionally accepted (cf. bibliography in ‘*SAOC" 
No. 21 [1942]) even though not literally accurate 


‘F. Thureau-Dangin, Le syliabaire accadien 
(Paris, 1926) and Les homophones sumériens (Paris, 
1929). Further progress was about to be made through 
an international committee, with Thureau-Dangin at 
its head, appointed by the Congress of Orientalists 
held at Rome in 1935; but war intervened 


ideograms, determinatives, and phonetic 
complements can be and is varied in prac- 
tice without loss of clearness.'* 

Arabic transliteration is a thorny topic, 
complicated largeiy by the fact that it 
must serve diverse classes of readers and 
diverse functions.'? Among its functions 
we must reckon the rendering of Arabic, 
Persian, and other proper names, both 
geographic and personal, by Near Eastern 
archeologists as well as philologists. The 
place-name forms chosen by excavators 
are often inadequate pictures of the origi- 
nals. This situation may result from gaps 
in linguistic background, differences of 
opinion among the natives themselves, or 
other causes. Rare indeed and inappropri- 
ate is such intentional variation from the 
correct form as Speiser has popularized in 
the name Tell Billa. Billa first appeared 
in the form Billah (with final A).'* Later 
Speiser omitted the h. In 1937 he ex- 
plained: “I take this opportunity to ob- 
ject once again to the semitization of the 
name into Billah. As a matter of fact the 
correct form of the name is Billi, which 
occurs not infrequently in Kurdish. My 
preference for Billa was prompted by a 
feeling that the correct form might ap- 
pear flippant in an English context.’’!® 

Whatever the language, for purely 
archeological purposes some writers get 
their geographic name spellings from cur- 
rent maps or from previous publications, 
or they render local pronunciations as 
heard (accurately or otherwise). If for 
convenience such procedures are adopted, 
more than one source will normally have 
to be utilized. One’s name forms as a 
group then tend to become a hodgepodge, 


1% On the range of possible methods of cuneiform 
transliteration, with notes on means of indicating 
many explanatory details that are commonly ignored 
see A. Walther, “Die Umschrift der Keilschrift- 
zeichen,"’ ZA XXIX (1914) 142-57 

17 See Brux op. cit. pp. 1-5 

18 Speiser in AASOR IX (1929) 22 

1* Speiser in BASOR No. 68 (1937) p 
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for rarely indeed do different sources 
agree fully in their usages. Simplification 
might more logically be attained by trans- 
literating names uniformly but omitting 
in the text the diacritical marks. In any 
event philologists and other scholars de- 
serve to have exact transliteraticns pro- 
vided in the index or elsewhere, for what 
the natives actually write must be taken 
as the true names. 

In this connection we must distinguish 
between transliteration of written spellings 
and transcription of spoken sounds. Tran- 
scription, with its own elaborate symbol- 
ism, is required for dialectal or other 
studies involving speech; in other cases 
transliteration ordinarily gives the more 
suitable spelling. Certain modified name 
forms have become standard in English 
and appear in our gazetteers.*° Apart from 
them it is really no more appropriate to 
spell Arabic names, for example, with 
ambiguous but supposedly phonetic e’s 
and o’s than it would be to spell Chihua- 
hua as Cheewahwah or Chicago as 
Shecawgo. 

Grammar as well as vocabulary and 
spelling has a bearing on exactness. A 
dangling participle may not disguise one’s 
meaning, even though it does reveal 
sloppy thinking. But irregularities of other 
sorts, including loose word order, may 
throw a statement out of focus and leave 
its meaning questionable. 

The goal just set before the author is 
exactness, to be exemplified by factual ac- 
curacy, consistency, objectivity, unam- 
biguous terminology, and good grammar. 
The second great goal for the author is 
clarity. His grammar will of course affect 
the clearness as well as the exactness of 
his statements. But clarity has a broader 
application. As a manuscript grows, one 
frequently finds rearrangement desirable. 


2° E.g. Cairo for al-Qahirah, Aleppo for Halab; 
ef. Turin for Torino, Brunswick for Braunschweig, 
ete 


With this should go careful tailoring of 
shifted parts to fit them into their new 
surroundings. The final plan is worth care- 
ful thought. Not only should a monograph 
“‘be divided into chapters, each with e 
carefully worded heading,” but the chap- 
ters themselves should be analyzed and 
should be so arranged that their parts as 
well as their wholes are in logical order, 
The appropriate heads and subheads can 
then be inserted in the text if desired and 
also be combined into a table of contents 
by which the validity of the layout can 
be tested. Such procedure should prove 
worth while for journal articles as well as 
books. 

Logical arrangement of the subject 
matter is, then, necessary for clarity. But 
clarity is likewise affected by typographic 
features. Concerned are not only use of 
heads and subheads, along with choice of 
type sizes, faces, and layout, but also the 
treatment of punctuation, abbreviations, 
references, and illustrations. In at least 
these last-named matters the author’s 
co-operation with his editor or publisher is 
needed, for in them clarity can be reached 
by many roads. 

Punctuation as usually standardized™ 
involves, for example, more commas than 
are required for clarity, and these in turn 
-all for other elaborations. Simplification 
of punctuation is provided for in Oriental 
Institute,*> American Oriental Society,” 
and other instructions prepared for au- 
thors. Since the simplifications are de- 
veloped along different lines, the author 
should keep in mind in this as in the other 
features just named the practices of the 
organization for which he is writing. 


= JAOS LXI (1941) 310 


2 E.g. in the University of Chicago Press Manual 
of Style, 10th ed. (1937) 


*% The Oriental Institute, Editorial Policy and 
Practices, May 17, 1937 (mimeographed), p. 10 


* JAOS LXI (1941) 306-10 and LXII (1942) 85 
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Abbreviations for titles of outstanding 
publications in the oriental field are fairly 
well standardized; but every new work 
tends to involve copious references to 
some less used titles, and even for some of 
the best known more than one abbrevia- 
tion is in use. Hence clarity requires for 
each new volume an alphabetic list of the 
abbreviations it employs for book and 
periodical titles. Whether such titles and 
abbreviations should be left in roman or 
printed in italic depends on the point of 
view. Use of all-roman type is considered 
by many to give the best appearance, but 
italics make references stand out more dis- 
tinctly. The reader’s convenience may be 
served if the expansions of the abbrevia- 
tions give the author and title entry in 
standard library catalogue arrangement 
and note the series (if any) to which each 
volume belongs. In technical studies ab- 
breviations for recurring technical or 
other terms also may be permissible and 
useful. These can be grouped in a second 
list. 

Style of references is perhaps of all 
typographic features the most likely to be 
distinctive. Here type face, punctuation, 
and extent and order of data are all sub- 


ject to variation; the choices depend on 
the editor or publisher concerned. 
In deciding whether a work needs illus- 


trations, the author should think first 
whether words alone can make his mean- 
ing unmistakable. For describing the con- 
crete—architecture, works of art, pottery, 
or what not—words alone are definitely 
inadequate. What a difference we are cer- 
tain to find, for example, between the im- 
pression gained from a verbal account of 
a group of objects and that derived from 
pictures. On the other hand, if main types 
are illustrated, relatively few words may 
perhaps suffice instead of pictures to cover 
the variants. Whatever illustrations are 


Eg. AfO and AOF, AZ and ZAS 
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used should if possible be made from 
original photographs, original drawings, 
ete., not reproductions, for each copying 
involves some loss of detail. To bring out 
interrelationships graphs, diagrams, or 
maps may contribute not only greater 
clarity but also brevity. 

The usefulness of illustrations depends 
on their nature, their size, their position, 
and the method of their reproduction. All 
these aspects may profitably be discussed 
with editor or publisher even before the 
originals of the illustrations are prepared, 
for they are intimately interconnected. 
Some varieties of originals—paintings, 
wash drawings, etc.—may appeal to the 
author but prove both difficult and in- 
ordinately expensive to reproduce ade- 
quately. If more than one printing method 
or more than one kind of paper stock is 
made necessary, the layout of the publica- 
tion is definitely affected. In turn the re- 
sulting arrangement of the illustrations in 
series of figures, plates, etc. determines 
the numerical designations which will rep- 
resent them throughout the text. 

As mentioned above, different organ- 
izations have different style practices. An 
author would find it very helpful to both 
himself and his editor or publisher if he 
would first familiarize himself with the de- 
tails of the latter’s style, then bear them 
in mind in his writing. This principle ap- 
plies not only to the features just dis- 
cussed—punctuation, abbreviations, refer- 
ences, and illustrations—but even to 
spelling. The University of Chicago Press, 
for example, accepts in general the prefer- 
ences of Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, yet gives in its Manual of Style 
quite a few words in which its own prefer- 
ences, based largely on those of its au- 
thors, are to govern. The Manual thus 
illustrates the interaction that goes on be- 
tween author and publisher. Preferences, 
however, whosever they are, cannot bol- 
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ster spellings which utterly lack accept- 
ance or even etymological justification. 
Thus we can only assume a slip on the 
part of all concerned when such a spelling 
as ““Ptolomaeic’’ turns up.” 

Even the most detailed style books can- 
not cover all contingencies. Hence the au- 
thor will need to note down his own solu- 
tions of special problems, along with pro- 
posals for changes in treatment elsewhere 
which may seem to him beneficial. By 
such collaboration in determining the 
simplest and clearest forms of presenta- 
tion an author can benefit not only his 
own work but later works by others. If 
no formal statement is provided him, 
then the author’s notes will expand into a 
little manual of his own, which should be 
checked with editor or publisher, be re- 
vised if necessary for practicability, and 
after agreement be carefully followed for 
the sake of consistency in the final typing 
of the manuscript. Thus typographic 
treatment unites with logical arrangement 
to make for clarity. 

Besides exactness and clarity there is a 
third goal, conciseness. Both clarity and 
conciseness are attainable by foregoing 
cumbrous, ill-arranged, or overelaborate 
forms of expression in favor of simple, 
logical ones. Tabulation of masses of data 
to replace long strings of sentences is often 
feasible. As noted already, proper propor- 
tioning of text and figures (including 
graphs, diagrams, and maps) may like- 
both purposes. Conciseness 
means also avoidance of repetitiousness 
in both text and illustrations. In its vari- 
ous manifestations conciseness may well 
add to the reader’s pleasure without les- 
sening his profit. Indeed, it might even be 
considered that the author’s ultimate ob- 
jective should be to make his position 
fully clear and convincing to his readers 


wise serve 


* JAOS LXIII 279 and passim. This is of a piece 
with ‘Neville’ twice for ‘‘Naville”’ ibid. p. 281 
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with the least corresponding expenditure 
of time and effort on their part. 

The requirements of exactness, clarity, 
and conciseness have been illustrated in 
some detail. If the author were always 
alert to observe them and to co-operate 
with his publisher, then an editor would 
be useful merely for copyreading to check 
consistency in typographic style. How- 
ever, editing in a somewhat broader sense 
“implies a careful and critical literary 
survey.’”’ For the author himself objec- 
tively to survey and subsequently to re- 
vise his brain child may seem a natural, 
reasonable, and automatic activity on 
his part. But in actual manuscripts, how- 
ever useful and desirable they may be in 
some ways, such activity is often not in 
evidence or at least has not been carried 
far enough. For manuscripts do turn up 
with ambiguities, with inconsistencies in 
facts as well as in typographic style, with 
poor grammar, with poor arrangement, 
with poorly chosen titles, with inaccurate 
references, without lists of abbreviations, 
without lists of illustrations, or even with- 
out tables of contents. The worst of it is 
that various of these drawbacks survive 
in some books as actually printed. 

Use of volumes of that sort, more or 
less unedited, gives one faith to believe 
that editors do not live in vain. But a real 
editor must go far beyond a “literary sur- 
vey.” His first prerogative should be to 
decide whether, in spite of present draw- 
backs, a manuscript is valuable enough to 
justify printing after suitable revision. If 
so, his acceptance should still be only 
tentative, subject to later examination of 
the revised form. 

To aid the author in his work of re- 
vision the editor can provide a sort of 
prepublication review pointing out ad- 
justments needed. The editor need not, in 


*? University of Chicago Press Manual of Style, 


10th ed., pp. 178f 
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fact cannot, be completely expert in the 
subject matter of each manuscript that 
he handles. But he should be able to spot 
existing ambiguities, inconsistencies, and 
illogical sequences; and he should be 
familiar enough with the field to realize 
where deeper difficulties may lie hidden 
and be able to ask pertinent questions 
about possible omissions or misstate- 
ments. The author in turn should accept 
such preliminary criticism in the same 
friendly spirit in which it is given, for it is 
not personal but is intended to help him 
save himself from subjection to similar re- 
marks in print after his book is out. To 
give the editor (and also colleagues; ef. p. 
126) ample room for presenting comments 
and suggestions clearly, a manuscript 
needs broad margins all around and 
double spacing throughout, including 
even the footnotes, as so wisely required 
in the American Oriental Society rules.** 

Finding the word that is exactly right 
in both meaning and connotation is fre- 
quently a real problem. Help in choice and 
also arrangement of words is needed most 
of all by those authors who write in a 
language which is not their native tongue. 
Thus ‘‘extension’’ may have been used for 
“extent,” ‘“‘plaster’’ for ‘“‘pavement,”’ 
“clothes pins’’ for ‘‘garment pins.’”** The 
editor, in proportion to the suitability of 
his own linguistic equipment, will recog- 
nize and rectify such slips. 

Establishment of suitable forms of pre- 
sentation for complicated masses or un- 
usual types of material is another job for 
the editor. The principle of suiting layout 
to content calls for pioneering when oc- 


casion arises and for progressive improve-: 


ment. Sprengling and Graham’s publica- 
tion of Barhebraeus’ scholia on Genesis— 
Il Samuel®® and Jacobsen’s Sumerian 


* JAOS LXI 306 
* Examples of cases encountered by the writer 
*“OIP” XIIT (1931). 


King List*' are two of many volumes put 
out by the Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago which offer examples of 
layouts adapted to special problems. 

The last stages in which an editor can 
help an author are proofreading and in- 
dexing. Proof offers a fresh view of the ma- 
terial, a changed form from which errors 
or inconsistencies that have grown fa- 
miliar and so escaped notice before may 
jump ov~ at one. So proofs should be read 
not owiy in detail but for content; and the 
more numerous the eyes that examine 
them, the better. In tables especially, 
slight variations in layout or changes or 
additions in headings may show them- 
selves desirable. 

As to indexes, the author will have 
ideas about points that need to be brought 
out; but his very familiarity with his ma- 
terial may make him overlook some fea- 
tures important to prospective readers. 
Here the editor’s relative detachment can 
be of use. He can contribute ideas on the 
kinds of indexes needed and on their form 
and style. The editorial office may, in- 
deed, actually make the indexes, as is 
commonly done at the Oriental Institute. 
Wherever they are made, they should em- 
body the best ideas of both author and 
editor. 

The editor’s usefulness in connection 
with an accepted manuscript can, then, 
extend from prepublication review, with 
general suggestions for improvements, to 
help on wording, planning of layout for 
presentation in print, and finally col- 
laboration in proofreading and in index- 
ing. But an editor's responsibilities may 
involve him even more deeply in the pro- 
duction of the finished book. In the Orien- 
tal Institute, for example, publication is 
often merely the last stage in, or is other- 


wise closely related to, the accomplish- 
ment of some project which the Institute 


AS" No. 11 (1939) 
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has officially undertaken. In such a case 
the quality of what is published reflects 
upon the organization itself no less than 
upon the individual author. If the latter’s 
manuscript is and remains somehow in- 
adequate, the Institute for the sake of its 
own reputation will do its best to make 
good the lack before printing. This effort 
will be made by or through the editor, 
with the co-operation of other members of 
the Institute (see p. 126). However, this 
particular editorial activity is not to be 
considered normal. The author should re- 
vise his manuscript as often as its state 
requires, until he has used his own abili- 
ties to the limit, rather than expect the 
editor to take it over at an earlier stage 
and do the needed investigating and re- 
writing. 

The editorial activities just described 
apply particularly to books. For journal 
articles they would be analogous but 
somewhat simpler. For example, indexing 
would rarely be involved. Again, a journal 
editor might be in better position to make 
his authors stand always on their own 
feet. He has as much right as does a book 
editor to expect exactness, clarity, and 
conciseness in the manuscripts submitted 
to him; and the more strongly he insists 
on those qualities, the greater will be the 
prestige of his journal. 

There are two sides to an editor’s 
career. He not only gives but gets. From 
the publisher he acquires better under- 
standing of printing and other book- 
making processes and of how to choose 
among them to meet his specific needs. 
From authors he receives sometimes 
blame but often gratitude, along with en- 
largements of his background and _ his 
vocabulary. Such additions are not all 
technical terms. Would one, for example, 
without an author’s help realize that the 
Latin verb subauditur is also an English 
noun perfectly at home in Webster? 
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The publisher’s part has already entered 
in some detail into our discussion of clar- 
ity (pp. 118-20). We need his collabora- 
tion in matters of typographic style, lay- 
out, and illustration. Furthermore, the 
physical appearance of our finished prod- 
uct, the printed volume, is wholly de- 
pendent on the extent and quality of his 
equipment and on the technical ability of 
his staff. 

The ideal of meticulously accurate fac- 
tual content presented in clear, logical, 
simple, and concise form adjusts itself 
surprisingly well not only to the normal 
external limitations of author and pub- 
lisher but to the wartime restrictions of 
today. Even in normal times funds and 
facilities are not limitless; and now we 
have the added problem of a paper short- 
age. To save funds and paper requires 
saving of time and space. Exactness and 
clarity require no more space than do 
error and ambiguity; and conciseness will 
both save paper space and lessen the 
printer’s composition time. Co-operation in 
planning typographic style (see pp. 119 f.) 
is also likely to save time, for, whereas 
conventions originally used or contem- 
plated by the author are liable to require 
some admixture of relatively slow hand- 
setting, by consultation conventions suit- 
able for machine-setting can usually be 
found. Another time saving can come 
from clear marginal marking and explana- 
tion in the manuscript of any unusual 
characters or usages, so that no time will 
be lost by the printer in resetting misun- 
derstood passages. These savings which 
the author can effect are desirable at any 
time. Just now, in addition, much paper 
must be saved by adopting measures not 
in accord with our standards or traditions. 
Page size can be changed from that of 
previous volumes in a series so as to lessen 

raste in trimming; the type page can be 
increased to cover a greater percentage of 
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the paper page; smaller type and thinner 
paper can be used; the preliminaries can 
be combined into fewer pages. In these 
various ways our limitations, normal or 
temporary, can be overcome. 

We have so far seen that publication is 
necessary, that the problems within 
manuscripts involve author, editor, and 
publisher, and that for best results the 
collaboration of all three is needed. We 
have also noted external problems in the 
way of limited funds, facilities, and paper. 
Though all these problems affect sci- 
entific publication in general, they have 
been treated with particular reference to 
and illustrated by examples from the 
oriental field. Certain special features of 
oriental studies in particular now deserve 
mention. 

Dr. John A. Wilson, director of the 
Oriental Institute, has recently dwelt on 
the interrelationships within cultures and 
the need for opening wider windows on 
our world by studying any given culture 
as a unit, not compartment by compart- 
ment.** Under his leadership the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is planning specialized 
study of regions as such, integrating and 
supplementing the disciplines which have 
been traditionally emphasized.** When 
this plan has been worked out and put 
into effect, educational effort at Chicago 
will have been organized with reference 
to both the x and the y axis. 

For us orientalists such regional organ- 
ization is automatically involved, since 
the term “Orient” is definitely a regional 
designation, though it covers not one but 
many cultures. Each of these in turn needs 
to be considered not from a few but from 
all available angles, for interrelationships 
are likely to bob up anywhere, both be- 
tween disciplines and between cultures. 


University of Chicago Magazine, Oct. 1943, pp 


8-10 and 14 
See University of Chicago Alumni Bulletin of 
Nov. 1, 1943 
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This situation is good for us; it keeps ex- 
panding our vision and makes our minds 
nimble. It should also keep us humble, for 
the implications of our researches tend 
regularly to extend beyond our individual 
competences; their scope widens like rip- 
ples spreading on a pond.** 

To illustrate the breadth of oriental 
studies even when limited to the Near 
Kast, it is interesting to note the range of 
the 132 volumes sponsored by the Orien- 
tal Institute down to the end of 1943. 
These carry us in time from before the ad- 
vent of geologic man down to the present, 
in place from Anatolia via Syria and 
Palestine to Egypt and to Iraq and Iran. 
Their subjects ramify not only through 
the humanities and the social sciences but 
into the physical and even the biological 
sciences, for they include anthropology 
and zoélogy, archeology and technology, 
art and surgery, geology and religion, his- 


tory and philology. They deal with ex- 
plorations and excavations; they repro- 
duce records, both written and pictorial, 
as well as other objects; they translate; 
they correlate; they interpret. 

In 1922 Dr. James Henry Breasted, the 


founder of the Oriental Institute, had 
visualized its incipient activities as two- 
fold, to be carried on by (1) “a group of 
local expeditions working at strategic 
points among the remains of all the lead- 
ing civilizations of the Near East’’ and 
(2) “a home staff .. . . [to] receive, classify, 
correlate, study, and publish the facts 
the field.’’* 
After man’s beginnings, his rise to civiliza- 
tion in the East, and the penetration of 
that civilization (including religions de- 
veloped in Asia) into Europe had thus 
been traced, the Institute was ‘“‘to pro- 
duce a work on ‘The Origins and Early 

* Cf. a different presentation of the same fact by 
H. H. von der Osten in “OIC" No. 8 (1930) p. 3 

%**OIC" No. 1 (1922; AJSL 
XXXVIII) p. 43 


and sources discovered in 


preprinted from 
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History of Civilization,’ which shall give 
the first adequate account of human be- 
ginnings and the early career of man.’’** 

Dr. Breasted had, then, contemplated 
synthesizing results of all sorts into a his- 
torical narrative. In this process identi- 
fication and interpretation of hitherto un- 
known languages, such as Hurrian and 
hieroglyphic Hittite were until rather 
recently, are among the incidental steps. 
Yet they must be taken, for without them 
many facts we might otherwise utilize 
will remain hidden. 

Historical research depends likewise on 
chronology, since without time correla- 
tion the interrelationships of events are in- 
evitably distorted. Chronology itself re- 
quires many approaches. For prehistoric 
stages stratification — geological, then 
archeological—is usable. With the ap- 
pearance of written records direct corre- 
lations may be found in lists of limmu’s, 
year names, kings’ reigns, etc., to which 
dated documents can be referred. But 
even lists that seem analogous can be 
prepared on different bases. Thus Profes- 
sor Kennedy of Yale has called attention 
to discrepancies in modern lists owing to 
diverse treatments of overlapping dynas- 
ties in China (especially those of foreign 
origin) and of accession years.*7 More- 
over, to fit such lists into the Christian 
era or to determine the periods to which 
undated documents or structures belong, 
more devious ways must be taken. The 
very language in which an inscription is 
composed, the stage of development of the 
language, the vocabulary used, the style 
of the writing, the persons, places, and 
events mentioned, genealogical sequences, 
types of names—all these may help to re- 


3% Ibid 


37 George A. Kennedy, “‘Dating of Chinese dynas- 
ties and reigns," JAOS LXI 285f. On similar prob- 
lems in Babylonia cf. R. A. Parker and W. H. Dub- 
berstein, Babylonian Chronology 626 B.C.—A.D. 46 
(“SAOC" No. 24 [1942]), esp. p. 17. 


duce temporal uncertainties. If events 
mentioned happen to be eclipses or sea- 
sonal activities, then astronomical calcu- 
lations can further limit the possibilities. 
Astronomy may likewise contribute to 
the dating of such buildings as temples 
in cases where definite principles of orien- 
tation can be demonstrated. 

Lest the abundance of Near Eastern 
publications of both source materials and 
studies put out through the Oriental In- 
stitute and many other channels since 
1922 be taken to mean that the then pro- 
posed culminating work on “The Origins 

.”’ is just around the corner, omissions 
as well as commissions must be con- 
sidered. In the first place, for various 
reasons applicable to scholarly undertak- 
ings in general—lack of time, money, 
application, ete.**—some whole projects 
once announced by the Institute have 
met indefinite postponement, among them 
publication of the animal fables common- 
ly summed up under the title “Kalilah 
and Dimnah” and of certain bodies of 
Egyptian and cuneiform texts. In the 
second place, other projects, such as the 
translation series of “‘Ancient Records” 
and the publication of Barhebraeus’ 
scholia on the Old Testament, have been 
well begun but are not being currently 
continued. In the third place, various 
Institute expeditions, groups, and _ indi- 
viduals are carrying on programs that 
have not yet reached the publication 
stage. In the fourth place, there are omis- 
sions that concern not projects in general 
but only individual volumes. Among such 
matters are exact determinations of 
stones, metals, etc., comparative studies 
of art motives as applied to diverse cate- 
gories of objects, and supplementary data 
known to be relevant to our own but to 
which some other scientist has a prior 
publication right. 

38 Well stated by Meek in J AOS LXIII 
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The foregoing samples of the done and 
the undone and of approaches to further 
doing have been drawn from only one 
section of that Orient which our Society 
claims as its field. How much more exten- 
sive, then, is the full sweep of our under- 
taking! And not only for the past but for 
the present and the future is it important 
that we see the parts of our field within 
the perspective of the whole. 

The far-off Orient is vast, and so are its 
complexities. Hence we Western oriental- 
ists are comparatively few and tend to 
specialize within relatively tiny niches. 
With our scanty number thus further di- 
vided, the demand for individual tech- 
nical volumes is decidedly limited. There- 
fore publication, like the field work or re- 
search that precedes it, must be financed 
on the basis of service rather than returns. 
In a business sense the cost of a volume 
would include the expenses for prepara- 
tion and editing of its manuscript as well 
as for its manufacture and distribution. In 
the Oriental Institute at least it is custo- 
mary to leave the preparation and editing 
angle out of account. But even manufac- 
ture and distribution expenses can rarely 
be recovered, for the editions needed are 
so small that retail prices high enough to 
cover both those items tend to prevent 
the very sales on which we count. Dr. 
Breasted’s original theory that a “revolv- 
ing fund”’ could be set up to pay for future 
Oriental Institute publications out of the 
returns from past ones*® early proved un- 
tenable. Even distribution expenses must 
often drop out of the picture, and cost of 
manufacture alone cannot always be 
taken fully into account.*® 

In such a situation publication must 
be subsidized; but the extent of the sub- 
sidy may differ both as between volumes 
and as between readers. In the latter 


* Cf. Breasted, The Oriental Institute (1933) p. 107 
” Of. ibid. pp. 434f 


respect it will depend on pricing policy 
and on extent of free distribution. Should 
the wind be tempered to the shorn lamb 
by copious distribution of free copies, 
while prices to the financially able are 
held high? Or should the subsidizing be 
on an equitable basis as between readers, 
with free copies for only those who earn 
them and with prices set low enough to 
win customers for the whole edition within 
a reasonable number of years? Or, instead 
of meeting standardized treatment, should 
each book be priced on an individual 
basis? Whatever pricing policy is followed, 
carrying it into practice has its own diffi- 
culties. 

In view of the regional basis of our 
field as a whole, with its comprehensive 
range of interests, and our individual limi- 
tations which make subsidies necessary, 
it is clear that we orientalists are quite 
dependent on one another for the mutual 
widening of horizons. 

As far as theory is concerned, our inter- 
dependence finds ample expression. The 
American Oriental Society and analogous 
organizations exist at home and abroad. 
Exchanges of periodicals keep us in touch 
with the work of other groups, and foreign 
scholars are met in person at intermittent 
International Congresses of Orientalists. 
In this country our Society broadens its 
scientific contacts by participating in the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
which in turn co-operates with the gov- 
ernment’s National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel. 

In practice, however, our relationships 
are not with societies, which are merely 
artificial personalities, but with individu- 
als. Co-operation with one’s fellows can 
come to fruition in various forms. Joint 
authors may work on the same treatise or 
report, each one handling primarily the 
phase or phases with which he is most 
familiar but eonsulting with and in turn 
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making suggestions to his associates." A 
single author may circulate his manu- 
script among his colleagues for comment 
before considering it finished.“? An au- 
thor whose materials include some that 
fall outside his own province may seek as 
collaborators scholars trained in the 
specialties involved.** Where publication 
rights to a homogeneous mass of material 
are in scattered hands, it may be possible 
to centralize them by the giving of suit- 
able acknowledgments;** or the various 
parties may unite in a joint publication.” 

Dr. Breasted had in mind the benefits 
of working together when he founded 
the Oriental Institute, for he visualized 
it as a “laboratory’”’ and practiced ‘‘co- 
operation with other institutions’”’ from 
the start.** Within the Institute itself co- 
operation is possible among faculty mem- 
bers, expedition staffs, associates abroad, 
library and museum staffs, and editorial 
office. Their books’ and even their jour- 
nal articles show that the members of the 
Institute are in general increasingly con- 
scious of the value and the power of co- 
ordinated effort. 

For American Oriental Society mem- 
bers its Journal occasionally carries notes 
on the doings of other societies and on 
special needs of its own members.** This 
latter use might well be extended and 
made a regular feature. Inquiries printed 


“Eg. “OIP” LVIII (1942). 

“Eg. “SAOC’ No. 22 (1944). The writer's 
present manuscript has had the benefit of examina- 
tion by his fellow-editors Dr. John A. Wilson, Mrs 
Elizabeth B. Hauser, and Dr. George G. Cameron. 

“Eg. “OIP" XXX (1937). 

“E.g. the Egyptian Coffin Texts, publication of 
which began with “OLP’’ XXXIV (1935) and XLIX 
(1938) 

*®E.g. “OIP’’ LVII (1943). 

“OIC” No. 1, pp. 1 and 89-94 

‘? Cf. examples cited above. 

‘* E.g. Neugebauer's request in J/AOS LXI 310 
for news of unpublished Babylonian mathematical 


and astronomical texts. For similar practice else- 
where cf. BASOR No. 91 (1943) p. 47. 


in the Journal can lead us directly or in- 
directly to others interested in our own 
particular problems, controlling materials 
bearing on them, or capable of filling pub- 
lication gaps resulting from our personal 
limitations. By such use of its Journal the 
Society would constantly be bringing 
interested parties together on the truly 
American basis of voluntary collabora- 
tion.*® 

Even with all possible co-operation 
among scholars, even after obvious gaps 
have been worked on, after possible false 
trails have been recognized and aban- 
doned, and after some work such as the 
“Origins and Early History of Civiliza- 
tion’’ proposed by Dr. Breasted has been 
written and printed, the need for oriental 
studies in even the Oriental Institute’s 
limited field of the Near East will con- 
tinue. Within that field, just as in the un- 
limited realm of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, new studies will be required to 
fill in further details or to take account of 
new problems raised by new discoveries; 
and these will lead to successive rewritings 
and ever new editions. Only by such pro- 
gression can the current attainments of 
this or any other segment of our studies 
be kept available in print. 

The general public is little interested 
in our elaborate investigations of specific 
details, necessary though they are for 
progress. But it does care to know what 
the whole thing is about. We ourselves 
need individual breadth of vision in order 
to fit our piecemeal results into the larger 
picture. Only as our own vision broadens 
do we become capable of meeting Profes- 


4* On the archeological side a much more elaborate 
program has recently been proposed. It would have 
the International Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, organized under the League of Nations, add to 
its Department of Art and Archaeology an interna- 
tional Service of Documentation and Information 
dealing with excavation problems, personnel, dis- 
coveries, and records. This and other archeological 
matters were discussed informally at Jerusalem in 
July, 1943; see BASOR No. 91, pp. 2-7. 
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sor Meek’s challenge to make our field 
“better known to the people at large.” 


The problems of publication have been 
considered from the viewpoints of author, 
editor, and publisher. Individual internal 
limitations play a part in making neces- 
sary the collaboration of all three parties 
if a printed volume is truly to exemplify 
the exactness, clarity, and conciseness 
which should be its author’s goal. External 
limitations affect form rather than sub- 
stance. 

Oriental studies involve not only gen- 
eral problems but some features of their 
own. They deal with a region, not a 
discipline. That region is subject to the 
whole gamut of human experience; and its 
distance, vastness, and complexity all 
operate to reduce the number of oriental- 
ists, to limit their spheres of activity, and 
to make the subsidizing of their work 
necessary. 

Under the circumstances, general and 
special, just summarized, it appears that 
oriental studies require of their devotees 
constant co-operation, continuous inte- 
gration of new discoveries with the old, and 
broad vision that can be communicated 
to wider circles. We orientalists need to 
work with one another in finding truth, 


with editor and publisher in disseminat- 
ing it to the public. We ought also to 
keep up to date in print the records of 
our achievements and to give them ade- 
quate backgrounds so that no reader of 
even the most specialized volume need 
feel cut off from the world he knows. 

Besides exactness, clarity, and concise- 
ness our publications should, then, be dis- 
tinguished by timeliness and perspective. 
If in addition we happen to be gifted with 
the power to inspire sympathetic under- 
standing, some of our manuscripts may 
turn into “‘best sellers’? and lessen the 
need for subsidies. Broader appeal, 
whether attributable to more attractive 
presentation, better perspective, or a 
larger subject unit, means in any case a 
larger demand. With larger demand, 
larger editions can be printed. Their 
lower unit cost will permit a lower price, 
yet one based on more nearly normal 
business principles. This in itself should 
further expand distribution and thus in- 
terest still wider circles. So books that are 
not only scientific but well integrated and 
written with enthusiasm will do the great- 
est honor both to ourselves and to the 
field of oriental studies. 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











SUMERIAN MYTHOLOGY: A REVIEW ARTICLE! 


THORKILD JACOBSEN 


HE study of ancient Mesopotamian 
civilization may be said to have 
reached the threshold of a new 
epoch. For only now does the vast and 
profoundly important early Sumerian lit- 
erature begin to be accessible in a real 
sense. It is not that the task of publishing 
the thousands of fragments of clay tablets 
upon which this literature was inscribed 
has only now begun. Rather the major 
part, and in many respects the heavier 
end, of that task was accomplished in long 
years of valiant work by many devoted 
scholars. If any single name should be 
mentioned, it would perhaps be that of 
Edward Chiera, whose contribution 
judged on the double standard of quality 
and quantity combined—is outstanding.? 
Chiera also accomplished the first and 
most difficult part of the task of distin- 
guishing the various compositions in- 
volved and of assigning the relevant frag- 
ments to them so that now, when the 
style and subject matter of the major lit- 
erary compositions are known, the placing 
of new fragments—even small ones—has 
become incomparably easier.® 
With all this work done, however, the 
compositions remained fragmentary. For 
most of them the statement was true 


1S. N. Kramer, Sumerian Mythology: A Study of 
Spiritual and Literary Achievement in the Third Mil- 
lennium B.C. (Philadelphia, 1944). 


? In painstaking exactitude of copies, translations, 
and interpretation, nobody surpasses Poebel, but he 
has published relatively little in this field. Radau’'s 
copies and translations are very commendable, his in- 
terpretations less so. De Genouillac and Langdon will 
be gratefully remembered by workers in this field 
chiefly for the large volume of materials which these 
two scholars made available 

3? We have in mind especially the results embodied 
in the introduction to SRT, SEM, ST VC, and in the 
article JAOS, 54 (1934), 407-20. Dr. Kramer, who 
edited all but the first of these after Dr. Chiera’s 
death, deserves great credit for having made these 
important studies of Chiera available. 


and for many of them it still holds—that 
“the story seemed to make no connected 
sense; and what could be made out, 
seemed to lack intelligent motivation” 
(Dr. Kramer, with reference to the myth 
of Inanna and Enki).‘ Hence many more 
of the fragments lying unpublished in the 
museums of Istanbul and Philadelphia 
had to be made available, for each such 
fragment now promised unusual returns: 
a few lines, unimportant in themselves, 
might furnish the link between large but 
separately unintelligible sections of a 
story and thus for the first time make that 
story understandable. It is greatly to Dr. 
Kramer’s credit that he clearly realized 
the import of this situation and that he 
energetically bent his efforts toward pub- 
lishing and placing more texts. In Istanbul 
he collated earlier publications and copied 
170 hitherto unpublished fragments? 
some 675 further fragments in the Uni- 
versity Museum in Philadelphia are being 
prepared for publication by him. When 
these texts have been made available, Dr. 
Kramer will have lastingly inscribed his 
name in the annals of Sumerology, and 
Sumerology itself can enter upon a new 
era—an era of interpreting and evaluating 
Sumerian literature. 

Dr. Kramer plans to publish the results 
of his researches in a series of seven vol- 
umes, of which the book here reviewed 
represents the first. Volumes II-VI will 
be devoted primarily to source material; 
they will give the text of the Sumerian 
compositions in transliteration accom- 
panied by translation and notes. Hitherto 

‘ Op. cit., p. 65. 

5S. N. Kramer, ‘‘Sumerian Literary Texts from 
Nippur in the Museum of the Ancient Orient at Istan- 


bul,” AASOR, Vol. XXIII (New Haven, 1944). We 
abbreviate it as SLiT. 
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unpublished documents utilized to estab- 
lish the text will be added in autograph 
copy. Each volume will deal with one lit- 
erary genre: epics, myths, hymns, lamen- 
tations, and wisdom texts. A concluding 
volume will endeavor to sketch the reli- 
gious and spiritual concepts of the Sume- 
rians as revealed in the previously pub- 
lished materials. 

This plan seems excellently conceived. 
One might—considering the difficulties 
still attending the translation of Sume- 
rian—have preferred that translations and 
notes should be published separately from 
transliterations and copies, but the point 
is not very important. The main thing is 
that the texts now unpublished or scat- 
tered in fragments in a variety of publica- 
tions will be brought together in orderly, 
practical, and convenient fashion so that 
they will be readily available for study. 

The first volume of the series is intend- 
ed as introductory. It is meant, the author 
states, to give “‘a detailed description of 
our sources together with a brief outline 
of the more significant mythological con- 
cepts of the Sumerians as evident from 
their epics and myths’”’ (p. ix). After the 
first chapter, which traces the decipher- 
ment of cuneiform and the history of Su- 
merology (pp. 1-25), follows a discussion 
of “The Scope and Significance of Su- 
merian Mythology” (pp. 26-29). Then 
comes the actual substance of the book, 
which retells the more important Sumeri- 
an myths under the headings ‘““Myths of 
Origins” (pp. 30-75), ‘““Myths of Kur” 
(pp. 76-96), and “Miscellaneous Myths’”’ 
(pp. 97-103). Interspersed among the 
stories are sections endeavoring to recon- 
struct and interpret in more systematic 
fashion the Sumerian cosmogonic con- 
cepts as a whole. The book is profusely il- 
lustrated with excellent photographs of 
ancient Mesopotamian seal impressions, 
tablets, and copies of tablets. The latter— 
uniting in one place copies which Kramer 


had previously published in various jour- 
nals, and adding a few unpublished ones— 
constitute a most welcome feature. Very 
useful also are the notes in which Kramer 
lists the fragments utilized for recon- 
structing the text of each myth treated. A 
number of misprints in figures and abbre- 
viations will, we understand, be corrected 
by the author elsewhere. The complete- 
ness with which the material has been 
utilized and the various fragments as- 
signed to their proper places is admirable. 
We have noted only one omission: the 
bilingual fragment OECT, VI, Pl. XVI, 
K. 2168, contains on the obverse the be- 
ginning of the myth which Dr. Kramer 
‘alls ““The Creation of Man” and on the 
reverse a few lines dealing with the crea- 
tures formed by Ninmah. 

Although the introductory chapters of 
Dr. Kramer’s book—sketching the history 
of Sumerology in a somewhat personal 
perspective and outlining the older his- 
tory of Mesopotamia strictly in racial 
terms—contain much which would nor- 
mally have invited comment, all such 
points are necessarily overshadowed by 
the immediate importance of the chief 
subject matter of the book. Has the au- 
thor been able—as he is himself firmly 
convinced that he has—to “reconstruct 
and translate in a scientific and trust- 
worthy manner the extant Sumerian lit- 
erary compositions’ (p. xi)? This issue 
is crucial and must take the central place 
in any review. We shall therefore proceed 
directly to a discussion of the statement 
of Sumerian mythological concepts given 
by Dr. Kramer, considering first the trans- 
lations upon which that statement is 
based, then both specific and general ques- 
tions of interpretation. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to men- 
tion that two different translators will oc- 
casionally arrive at somewhat different 
results; for all translating involves a 
choice between possibilities and allows the 
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personal factor a certain amount of play. 
A reviewer thus has the advantage of 
being able to state alternatives whenever 
they seem to him to merit attention. 


I, TRANSLATIONS 


In trying to form an opinion about 
translations such as those offered in Dr. 
Kramer’s book, one will consider—but 
will not attach undue importance to—in- 
stances of mere inexactitude. Lack of pre- 
cision is unfortunate but rarely really seri- 
ous even if, as here, instances of it occur 
in disporportionate numbers. A few ex- 
amples chosen at random will show what 
we have in mind: 

Ab-sifn is “furrow” (see Landsberg- 
er, ana ittigu, p. 158) and not “crops” (p. 
54 and passim). When the god Enki had 
put the plow in order, he did not roar at 
the crops (p. 61) but “opened the mouth 
of the furrow,”’ that is, “opened up a fur- 
row”’ (on the use of the locative construc- 
tion here, ef. Poebel, AOF, LX [1933/34], 
254-55). 

The correct rendering of the city name 
mentioned on page 100 is Aktab, not Shit- 
tab (see Poebel, JAOS, 57 [1937], 359 ff.). 

Bara, borrowed by Akkadian as 
parakku, means ‘‘throne dais”’ (see Schott, 
ZAnF, VI [1931], 19 ff.; Landsberger, 
ibid., VII [1933], 292 ff.), not “shrine’’ (p. 
59 passim). 

Ge-gun,y-na is not “grove” (p. 
60) but a special kind of dwelling, or room 
in a dwelling, serving approximately as 
audience hall and dining-hall combined 
(for the former use see especially the Esh- 
tar hymn, RA, XXII [1925], 170-71, rev. 
5-8). 

Hi-ur gir-ru, said of a young 
woman, is not “bountiful” (p. 54) but 
(physically) attractive.” The meanings of 
hi-wur shade off from that of “sex ap- 
peal” (compare Thureau-Dangin in RA, 
XI [1914], 153). 


Ka-gAl® is not “knower” (pp. 51 
and 61) but “inspector of canals.’’ It was 
borrowed by Akkadian as gugallu and 
meant originally “one who stocks (ponds 
and rivers) with fish,” kug-g4l. (Cf. 
Thureau-Dangin, RA, XXXIII [1936}, 
111, and Meissner, MAOG, XIII, No. 2, 
pp. 8-9. Meissner’s meaning 2 belongs 
closely with 3 and here may belong also 
gugallu as an epithet of Adad. See also 
Gudea, Cyl. B xiv.26.) 

Ma and m&-gur,, the terms by 
which Nanna’s vessel is designated, do 
not mean “gufa’’ (pp. 41 and 48) but 
“boat”? and “‘barge.’”’ One cannot travel 
upstream in a gufa; Nanna travels from 
Ur to Nippur in the story dealt with on 
pages 47-49. 

Ma&kim is not “ambusher” (p. 35) 
but—rather differently—the legally em- 
powered agent of a court or of a high judi- 
cial or executive official (see, e.g., Lands- 
berger, ZAnF, IV [1929], 276). The best 
English rendering (suggested to me by 
Dr. A. Heidel) would appear to be “‘dep- 
uty.”’ 

The canal of primeval Nippur is said to 
have been “sparkling” (mul; the Ak- 
kadian translation has muttanbitum), not 
merely “‘pure’’ (p. 43), and Karusar was 
not “‘its quay where the boats stand’’ (p. 
43) but “its quay where the boats moor” 
for tis means “to lie up against” and is 
—like its Akkadian counterpart emédu— 
the usual term for “‘to moor.” The Ak- 
kadian translation of the story renders the 
whole phrase as maklitum, “harbor quay.” 

The author not infrequently omits— 
without informing the reader—iines or 
parts of lines in connected translation. 
Thus on page 51, after the sentence 
‘‘Emesh bent the knees before Enten,”’ the 
phrase ‘‘making supplication to him”’ has 
been omitted. On page 54, after the de- 
scription of Ashnan, “Grain,” as “a maid 





* Or do the texts in question actually have k us- 
g41? We would not so expect. 
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kindly and bountiful is she,”’ the line “‘lift- 
ing (her) head in trusting fashion from her 
field’ has been omitted. On page 68, after 
“Falsely has he uttered the name of his 
power, the name of the Abzu,” the line 
“guilefully has he sent thee as messenger 
to me”’ is missing. On page 98, after “‘Ziu- 
sudra opened a window of the huge boat,”’ 
a line voicing his thoughts in so doing: “I 
shall let the light of the hero Utu (i.e., of 
the sun) enter into the interior of the huge 
boat,” has fallen out. On page 102, after 
the line ““The farmer more than I, the 
farmer more than I, the farmer what has 
he more than I?’ two further lines, vir- 
tually repeating the previous sentence, 
but mentioning the farmer Enkimdu by 
name and epithet, have been omitted. 
While nothing much is lost by the last- 
mentioned omission one rather regrets 
that Dr. Kramer begins translating the 
myth of Enki and Ninhursaga with its 
fifth and not with its first line (p. 55) since 
the omitted section is important for the 
setting of the story: 
When you were dividing the virgin earth 
(with your fellow gods), you! 
The land of Tilmun was a region pure, 
When you were dividing the pure earth (with 
your fellow gods), you! 

The land of Tilmun was a region pure.’ 

We restore the text (Langdon, Le Poéme sumérien 


du Paradis, du Déluge {[Paris, 1919], Planche I, 1—4) 
as follows: 


ki sikil])-&am e-ne-ba-im me-en-zé-en 
kur] 'Tilmun’ ki kdO-ga-aim 

ki kad)-ga e-ne-ba-aim me-en-zé-en 
‘kur Tilmun’ ki kQ-ga-im 

and derive e-ne-ba-iaim from ba, Akkadian 
z4zu, ‘to divide,"’ ‘‘to receive as one's portion in the 
division into severalty of property held in common.” 
The form offers a welcome example of the second per- 
son plural preterite active of the a- theme of the 
Sumerian verb. The mark of this theme, the prefix 
a- (contracted with following e in the second per- 
son singular and plural preterite active), has hitherto 
been considered a mere phonetic or dialectal variant 
of the prefix e-/i-, and the difference in meaning 
of the two prefixes has been largely overlooked. This 
difference may be defined—provisionally—as similar 
to the difference in tempo between aorist (e- / i -) 
and imperfect (a-) as described by Jespersen, Phi- 
losophy of Grammar, p. 276: *““The Aorist carries the 
harrative on, it tells us what happened next, while 


The reference is to the beginning of time 
when the world and its various cities and 
city-states were apportioned among the 
appropriate gods, and Enki and Nin- 
hursaga received Tilmun as their share. 
The two deities are here in the opening 
lines of the myth addressed directly in the 
second person; then the storyteller lapses 
into ordinary narrative style.* 

the Imperfect lingers over the conditions as they were 
at that time and expatiates on them with more or less 
of prolixity.’"" The lingering force of thea- theme 
occasions a significant shift of tenses in Akkadian 
renderings of its forms: Sumerian ‘‘present’’ and ‘‘pret- 
erite’’ active are both rendered as “‘present’’ (ie., 
fientic durative’?) in Akkadian, while Sumerian ‘‘pres- 
ent’’ and ‘‘preterite’’ passive are rendered, respec- 
tively, by present IV.1 and permansive I.1 in Akka- 
dian. We hope to treat of the a- prefix in wider 
context elsewhere and refer for the time being to 
Poebel, PBS, VI, 115 (preterite active), and AJSL, 
L (January, 1934), 147 (passive) for its morphology ; 
Poebel's term for the pretérite active, ‘‘active perman- 
sive,’’ shows that he recognized the basic meaning of 
the theme quite clearly at the time. The enclitic - 4 m 
at the end of the form serves here to mark circum- 
stance of time—a frequent usage. [After the above 
was written, Dr. Kramer's study, BASOR, *‘Supple- 
mentary Studies No. 1," has become available. The 
transliteration and photograph there published favor 
a restoration (ki kit-gja “The pure earth” in 
line 1.] 


* The introductions to Sumerian tales bid for the 
listener's attention and therefore make use of a great 
variety of stylistic devices. This does not always stand 
out in Dr. Kramer's renderings. The story of Martu’s 
marriage, for instance, purports to be an account 
given by a hoary old tree which had lived in primeval 
times and could therefore tell what had then hap- 
pened. It begins (SEM 58, 1-9; Dr. Kramer deals 
with it on p. 100 of his book): 

“When Ninab was (but) Aktab was not (yet), 

When the pure crown was (but) the pure tiara 


was not, 

When the pure herb was (but) the pure cedar 
was not, 

When the pure salt was (but) the pure potash 
was not, 


When cohabiting and conception were, 

When pregnancy and birthgiving were, 

I, the . . of the pure Cedar, was; I, the 
forebear of the mesu(?)-tree, 

I, the parent of the White Cedar, the kins- 
man of the Hashuru-tree, was 

In those days . etc 


We restore lines 5—6 as follows: giS-d un - dun - ‘ga’ 
S{i-ga Su-ti-a) i-me-a Sa-‘td'-sa- 
taQ-ma ‘tu-da' i-me-a. Note that, syntacti- 
cally, I-me-a and nu-me-a can be used with 
participial force: ‘‘being,"’ ‘‘not being’’; ‘“‘when 
was,’ “when .... was not.’ For an especially clear 
instance see SRT, Nos. 6 and 7, |. 94 

Another interesting example is the introduction to 
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Lack of precision in renderings and 
translations and unadvertised omission of 
phrases or whole lines, such as have been 
exemplified above, undoubtedly consti- 
tute blemishes but hardly more. 

Often the translation chosen is critical 
to our understanding of a story, and the 
alteration of a single word in the transla- 
tion will bring that part of the story into 
a more intelligible context. We shall con- 
sider here only three such cases. 

1. Recounting the myth which he has 


the myth of Enlil and Ninlil (dealt with by Dr. Kra- 
mer on p. 43): 


Dur-an-ki uru na-nam im- 
da@r-ru-dé@-en-dé-en 

Nipru®' uru na-nam am-dtr- 
ru-dé@-en-dé-en 

Dur-S88gisimmar uru na-nam 
&am-dir-ru-dé@-en-dé-en 

id sal-la fd kad-bi(!?) na-nam 


“In Duranki, in that very city we are living, 
In Nippur, in that very city we are living, 
In DurgiSimmar, in that very city we are 

living, 
None but the Idsalla was its pure river, 


The narrator is telling his listeners that the scene 
of the ancient tale which he is going to narrate is none 
other than their own town of Nippur, thus bidding 
fair to interest them 


The word na-nam does not mean “behold,” 
as Dr. Kramer translates it but has identifying and 
restrictive force: ‘“‘It is/was and none other’ 
(or: “*.... and no more’; or: “ and no less’): 
it is therefore often rendered in Akkadian by -ma. In 
the sentences under discussion it seems to be used par- 
enthetically: ‘‘Duranki—it and no other was the city 
(in question)—-we inhabit,"’ i.e., ‘We are living in 
that very city, (in) Duranki.”’ The text Barton, MBI 
4, varies from the one quoted above (Pinches, J/RAS, 
1919, p. 190) by seemingly reading [uru* nja- 
nam instead of Dur-an-ki (thus apparently 
also the catalogue published by Dr. Kramer in 
BASOR, No. 88, pp. 10-19, ii.5), by adding the de- 
terminative xi after uru, and by introducing the 
verbal form with the datival na- (see n. 12 below): 
na-an-dfr-ru-dé@-en-dé-en This da- 
tive seems to have reference to Enlil, and its force is 
best rendered by a possessive pronoun: “In his very 
city, in his very city we are living.’’ The Akkadian 
translator (JRAS, 1919, p. 190)—perhaps not a 
Nippurian—disassociates himself from the Sumerian 
narrator and his public, reporting rather than trans- 
lating the meaning of these lines. He has: ina JI (i.e., 
Dur-an-ki) dli-Su-nu Su-nu t-hi-ba, ‘They (i.e., the 
Sumerian narrator and his audience) dwelt in their 
(ie., Enlil and Ninlil's?) city Duranki."’ In the third 
line we read Dur- gisy isimmar, following 
Pinches (op. cit.) and Van der Meer (Jrag, LV [1937], 
144 ff., No. 88 i) rather than Langdon (RA, XIX 
[1922], 68, n. 7). The reasons underlying Dr. Kramer's 
rendering ‘‘the ‘kindly wall’ ’’ are not clear to us. 


renamed “The Feats and Exploits of 
Ninurta,’’ Dr. Kramer writes: 

Hearing of her son’s great and heroic deeds, 
his mother Ninmah—also known as Nin- 
hursag and Nintu, and more originally per- 
haps as Ki, the mother earth—is taken with 
leve for him; she becomes so restless that he 
is unable to sleep in her bedchamber [p. 81]. 


The Sumerian word arhu&, which 
underlies Dr. Kramer’s paraphrase “is 
taken with love for him,’ corresponds to 
Akkadian rému (root r-h-m), “pity,” 
“compassion,” but not to rdmu (root 
r--m), “love,” which is ki-&g(a) in 
Sumerian. That rému and rdmu, treated 
as one in Delitzsch’s Handwérterbuch, are 
distinct in both form and meaning was 
shown long since by Barth (ZA, XXII 
[1909], 1-5). 

The mother’s pity and compassion for 
her son, who is far from home, alone in a 
foreign country, cannot take on the over- 
tones of a love affair without serious detri- 
ment to our understanding of the myth. 

2. In the myth of Enlil and Ninlil, En- 
lil is outlawed by the assembly of the gods 
in Nippur for having raped young Ninlil. 
Banished by the gods of the world above, 
Enlil can turn only to the one other great 
realm of the Mesopotamian universe, that 
of the nether world, and so—headed for 
those dark regions—he leaves Nippur.®* In 

* The relevant section reads: 

‘En-lil Ki-aOr' im-ma-ni-in- pvu-p 

4En-lil Ki-dr dib-dib*-da-ni 

dingir gal-gal ninnu-ne-ne 

dingir nam-tar-ra imin-na- 
ne-ne 

4En-lil Ki-Or-ra fim-ma-ni'- 
dab-bé-ne} 

4En-lfil G-zugt-e [uru-ta ba- 
ra-é} 

Nu-nam-nir G-zug*-@ uru-ta 
ba-ra-‘é! 

™4En-lil nig-nam-ma* nam’? mu- 

un-tar-ra-5é 

*Nu-nam-nir’®? nam-sé@ nam mu- 


un-tar-ra-s8é 
“En-lil i-du. etc. . 


The text is based on Barton, MBI, 4.ii.11—13, for its 
first three lines; from then onward on Pinches, JR AS, 
1919, pp. 190-91. Variants are: ‘SEM 77: +-ra4. 
2SEM 77: +-b6-.4SEM 77: + -in-. ‘Thus MBI 4. 
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Dr. Kramer’s rendering (pp. 43-47) all 
reference to the arrest of Enlil and to the 
verdict banishing him has been omitted. 
Enlil’s journey to the underworld, accord- 
ingly, appears devoid of motivation. 
When Enlil leaves Nippur, Ninlil, who 
is pregnant with his child, decides to fol- 
low. On her way she comes first to the 
city gate; she tells the gatekeeper that she 
is his queen and that she carries his king 


‘MBI 4: xa +sarn. *MBI 4and SEM 77: -ge. 'MBI 
4: omits this line. "SE M 77: -5 8. *SEM 77: omitted. 
wSEM 77: +nig- 


“Enlil came walking into Kiur 

And while Enlil was passing through Kiur 

The fifty senior gods 

And the seven gods who determine destinies 

Had Enlil arrested in Kiur: 

‘This sex-criminal Enlil will leave the town! 

This sex-criminal Nunamnir will leave the 
town!" 

Enlil, in accordance with that which had been 
decided as destiny, 

Nunamunir, in accordance with that which had 
been decided as destiny, 

Enlil (did) go (away) etc 


The Akkadian translation reads, beginning with the 
fifth line: 
min (ie., 4En-lil) i-na min (ie., Ai-tr-ra) 
u-8d-ha-zu-u 
MIN (i.e., 4En-lil) mu-su-uk-kum i-na a-li 
li-gt 
min (i.e., ¢Nu-nam-nir) mu-su-uk-kum i-na 
a-li li-gi 
min (Le., ¢En-lil) a-na dim-ti §d ta-di-mu 
MIN (i.e., 7Nu-nam-nir) a-na dim-fi 44 ta-di-mu 
min (i.e., 4En-lil) il-la-ak -— 


The word G-zue (borrowed by Akkadian as 
mjusukku, fem. (m)usukkatu), denotes a person who 
is sexually unclean, who is dangerous to the commu- 
nity because he is under a sexual taboo. This term 
may be used of a menstruating woman or—as here— 
of a person who has committed a sex crime, rape. The 
-e which follows the word we interpret as the de- 
monstrative -e, ‘‘this’’ (see Poebel, GSG, §§ 223-26) 
Related to the latter is probably a ‘‘vocative’’ -e 
which occasionally occurs. Examples are IV R, PI. 9, 
obv.5:aja-4Nanna-umun-an-gal-e nir- 
gil dim-me-er-e-ne/a-bu 4Na-an-nar be- 
lum 4A-num rabu-u e-til-li igme-ed “O father Nanna, 
lord, great Anu, respected one among the gods"’; the 
first line of Lugal-e: lugal-e um me-lim-bi 
nir-g4&l, “O king, storm whose sheen inspires 
respect’; and Exaltation of Inanna (RA, XI [1914], 
144, obv. 5): lugal dim-me-er-e-ne-ka, 
“O king of the gods!"" Cf. also Frank, ZAnF, VII 
1933), 195, obv. 9 and 2: 8S. A. Smith, Miscellaneous 
Assyrian Texts, Pl. 24, ll. 18 and 22, etc. For the se- 
mantic range involved, cf. the similar use of Egyptian 
pw, ‘this,’ in vocatives. See Gardiner, Egyptian Gram- 
ma , §112. 


Enlil’s child under her heart. The gate- 
keeper, who is actually Enlil himself in 
disguise, answers her—according to Dr. 
Kramer’s translation (p. 45)—as follows: 


The “water” of my king, let it go toward 
heaven, let it go toward earth, 

Let my “water,” like the “water” of my king, 
go toward earth. 


Thereupon Enlil, in his guise of gatekeep- 
er, unites with Ninlil, engendering the 
deity Ninazu."° 
It is not clear to us how Dr. Kramer ar- 
rived at the above translation and what 
meaning he would assign to such a speech 
in this context. To us it appears to ob- 
secure the story. In the Sumerian the lines 
in question read: 
a lugal-mu an-Sé hé-du a-mu 
ki-8é hé-du 
a-mu a lugal-mu-gew ki-8é@ hé- 
im-ma-du 


Let my precious scion of the king go to heaven, 
let my scion go to the earth, 

Let my scion in place of my precious scion of 
the king go to the earth." 


1° The Sumerians, it would appear, considered it 
possible for a woman to continue to conceive though 
already pregnant 


u The words a lugal-mu_ (representing 
a lugal(-ak)-mu) appear to contain an inten- 
tional ambiguity which is not easily rendered in 
English. The words may—and thus Ninlil is meant to 
interpret them—be understood to contain the posses- 
sive suffix first person singular in its caritative mean- 
ing: “my (beloved) seed (ie, offspring) of the 
king," i.e., “‘my (dear) prince.'’ They may also, how- 
ever, be understood as containing a genitive of char- 
acteristic followed by the possessive suffix first person 
singular in its possessive meaning ‘“‘my ‘king's seed,’ "" 
i.e., “‘my royal offspring, engendered by me, a king, 
and thus of royal essence.'" With this genitive of char- 
acteristic compare the similar genitive in a nun- 
ak-ene, “the athelings,”’ literally: the ‘““magnate’s 
seed"’, describing the gods as those of noble lineage 
In their first sense these words could be fittingly 
spoken by a gatekeeper, a servant of Enlil; in the sec- 
ond sense they fit Enlil in his true identity 

On the use of -ges (<gimin; see Poebel, 
M VAG, 1921.1, p. 15) in the sense of ‘‘as equivalent 
of," compare PBS, VIII.2, No. 162, munus &Su- 
gi munus kaS&S-Si-tum 5 gin-guSkin- 
gimi-nam, “One old woman, a Kassite, being 
the equivalent of 5 shekels gold’’; and see also Lugal-e 
Tablet X.1 ff., where - g ew (translated ‘i-i) in Ninur- 
ta’s verdicts serves to connect crime with punishment: 
“in recompense, retribution, for (that)."’ 
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This gives very good sense. When Enlil 
was banished, Ninlil faced a deep inner 
conflict. She was his, the mother of his 
child; she could not do otherwise than fol- 
low him wherever he might go. But, in so 
doing, she would take with her to live for- 
ever in the gloom of the underworld her 
unborn child, Sin. In this her royal child 
and its fate centers all she most dearly 
values, all she lives for. She must there- 
fore necessarily fall an easy prey when the 
gatekeeper—playing on her deepest fears 
in professed anxiety for the future fate of 
Sin—holds out to her the possibility of 
saving him for the world of light: she will- 
ingly unites with the gatekeeper to con- 
ceive another—not royal—child, who may 
take Sin’s place in the underworld. 

All this is essential for understanding 
the tale and is necessarily lost if the pas- 
sages here discussed are omitted or inex- 
actly rendered. Lost, too, is the further 
point that in due time Enlil’s word—as 
must a god’s word—comes true: Sin, the 
bright moon-god, belongs to the world 
above while Ninazu belongs to the world 
below. Lost, finally, are the possible over- 
tones: the constant fight of light and dark- 
ness in the waxing and waning moon as 
parallel to the fight of light and darkness 
over him before he was yet born. 

3. As a last example may serve Dr. 
Kramer’s rendering of the beginning of 
the myth of the pickax (pp. 51-53). Dr. 
Kramer is not altogether satisfied with his 
version, fears that it may seem “sodden, 
stilted, and obscure”’ (p. 51), but defends 
it on the ground that ‘“‘the background 
and situation which these words and 
phrases imply and assume, still elude us; 
and it is this background and situation, 


“ 


part and parcel of the Sumerian mytho- 
logical and religious pattern and well 
known to the Sumerian poet and his ‘read- 
er,’ which are so vital to a full understand- 
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ing of the text” (p. 52). The translation 
reads: 


The lord, that which is appropriate verily he 
caused to appear, 

The lord whose decisions are unalterable, 

Enlil, who brings up the seed of the land from 
the earth, 

Took care to move away heaven from earth, 

Took care to move away earth from heaven. 

In order to make grow the creature which came 
forth, 

In the “bond of heaven and earth” (Nippur) he 
stretched out the... . 


He brought the pickax into existence, the 
“day” came forth, 

He introduced labor, decreed the fate, 

Upon the pickax and basket he directs the 
“power.” 

Enlil made his pickax exalted, 

His pickax of gold, whose head is of lapis 
lazuli, 

The pickax of his house, of . . . . silver and gold, 

His pickax whose . . . . is of lapis lazuli, 

Whose tooth is a one-horned ox ascending a 
large wall. 


The lord called up the pickax, decrees its fate, 

He set the hindu, the holy crown, upon his 
head, 

The head of ngan he placed in the mould, 

Before Enlil he (man?) covers his land, 

Upon his black-headed people he looked stead- 
fastly. 

The Anunnaki who stood about him, 

He placed it (the pickax?) as a gift in their 
hands, 

They soothe Enlil with prayer, 

They give the pickax to the black-headed peo- 
ple to hold. 


Checking through this translation to see 
what causes the impression of which Dr. 
Kramer speaks, one’s attention is drawn 
to the last of the three sections. Here, after 
the second line, Dr. Kramer has followed 
a version which omits a line of the original. 
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This omitted line and the lines following it 
read in Sumerian: 


Si§al-a-(ni mi-nji-in-dad 
sag nam-lti-ult d-Sub-ba mi- 
ni-gal 

“En-lf{l-8@ kalam-ma-ni ki mu- 
un-Si-in-dar<-re 
sag-gis-ga-ni-Sé 
mi-in-bar® 


uzu-é 


igi-zi nam- 


The text is based on SRT 19, SEM 34, PBS, 
X.2, p. 16, SK 207, and TRS 72 as follows: First line 
Restored on the basis of SRT 19: uzu-@® ®8al-a- 
ini } and SEM 34: [ mi-nji-in-da 
TRS gives [uzju-mo-a #4! 2a?) (read thus 
for sac-nu) g@&-g&-dé@, ‘“‘When the pickax was 
being applied in Uzumua’’; SK 207 retains | | SiBy | 
|...]; PBS, X.2, p. 16 (perhaps only Langdon’'s 
copy’) omits the line. Second line. Preserved in part 
by PBS, X.2, p. 16, and SEM 34, fully by TRS 72 
SEM 34 has -g4l, ‘“‘was,"’ TRS 72 -gar, ‘was 
situated,’ as the last sign; the last mentioned text 
also writes the determinative ors before 0-5 ub - 
ba. Third line. Preserved in full by PBS, X.2, p 
16, and TRS 72 (read kalam-ma-ni(!”?) ki 
mu-un(! ?)-8i(! ?)-in-dar-re), in part by 
SEM 34 and SK 207. The latter reads [k ala] m- 
ma-na ki xv mu-un-dar-'‘a'. We consider 
the present form of the verb—as given in TRS 72— 
the better text. It should be noted that the present 
tense is often used in Sumerian—as it is in Akkadian— 
to express attendant circumstance. It is then to be 


rendered by a participle or a durative past (*‘ ing” 
or “was ing’) in English. Cf. PBS, X.2, 


p. 14, rev. 8ff.: 4En-1lfil lugal kur-kur- 
ra-ke igi-zi-ti-la sag-ki-zalag-ga- 
ni mu-un-Si-in-bar “I&8-me-¢Da-gian- 
na nam mu-ni-ib-tar-re 4En-lil- 
le nam-&S@ mu-ni-in-tar, “Enlil, the king 
of all countries, looked with a true eye of life and with 
a clear brow at him. Determining destiny for Ishme- 
Dagan such and such things did Enlil de- 
termine for him as (his) destiny."’ Cf. also HiAV, 6, 
12, w-ba 4*En-ki-ke 4En-lil-ra ga 
mu-un-na-dé-e, “At that time Enki was say- 
ing to Enlil," where u-ba clearly shows that no 
present’ or “‘future’’ tense (in the strict sense of that 
term) is intended. The usage is parallel to Akkadian 
usage, e.g.,in A pd-iu ipud-ma igqabbi izakkara ana B, 
“A opened (lit.: ‘worked’) his mouth speaking (the 
reference is primarily to articulate sound), saying 
(more precisely ‘calling to mind,’ ‘calling up images, 
concepts’; the reference is primarily to meaning) to 
B."’ As for the meaning of ki ..dar, &. dar, 
lita, “to cleave,”’ “‘to split,"” Deimel, SL, 114.9; and 
ki-in-dar, nigiggu, ‘“‘crack (in the earth),"’ ibdid., 
461.101. We know of no such meaning as ‘“‘to clothe” 
for ki....dar. Fourth line. SEM 34 reads mu- 
Si- for nam-mi-; TRS 72 seems to read the 
verb as mu-un-pa, but de Genouillac’s copy 
may be doubted (mu-un-Si-bar(!?)). SK 207 
Omits the line. 

The verbal form nam-mi-in-bar shows the 


(And) drove his pickax into the uzu-é. 

In the hole (which he thus made) was the van- 
guard of mankind, 

(And) while (the people of) his land were 
breaking up through the ground (like 
plants) toward Enlil 


He eyed his black-headed ones in steadfast 
fashion. 


datival prefix na- (or rather the datival verbal ele- 
ment (-)na- in initial position’): ‘‘toward his 
black-headed ones the eye was opened in trusty 
fashion for him.'’ The datival force of this relatively 
frequent “‘prefix’’ (see already above, n. 8) may be 
demonstrated most clearly, perhaps, by a comparison 
of two variant forms of Eannatum’'s name quoted in 
the “Stele of the Vultures."’ In obv. v. 20 ff., the au- 
thor of that inscription tells about the name which 
Ningirsu gave Eannatum as follows: F-an-na- 
th a(!?)-tuku-e kur-a duw-@6é5 na-e 
--an-na-td-ra mu ‘Inanna-ke e-ni- 
Sa-a-ni —-an-na-“Inanna-ib-gal- 
ka-ka-a-td mu mfu)-ni-[sa], “He (ie, 
Ningirsu) named Eannatum—(this being) his name 
(by) which Inanna had named him: ‘The one worthy 
of the Eanna of Inanna of Ibgal'—(by) the (new and 
longer) name: E-an-na-tad-4-tuku-e- 
kur-a-dun-@S-na-e (ie, ‘Eannatum, the 
possessor of strength, will sound for him [ie., for 
Ningirsu] the battle cry in the enemy land').’’ Shortly 
afterward the author of the “Stele of the Vultures” 
again refers to this new name (vi.1 ff.), but now he 
quotes Ningirsu's actual words in naming Eannatum 
Here na-, “for him,’’ is replaced with ma-, 
“forme: -tuku-e mu-pa-da ¢‘Nin-gir- 
sG-ka-ke E-an-na-td-me kur-a dur- 
é5 m{a-e)] nig-ul-li-a-d[a) ga nam-mi- 
dé, ‘“*The possessor of strength, the one made 
known by name by (me) Ningirsu, Eannatum, will 
sound for me the battle cry in the enemy land’ he 
called out unto him alongside the original one (ie 
the original name, E-an-na-ta) 

Further instances of (-)na- used initially are 
the well known X.na-e-a, “what X. is saying 
unto him," in the introduction to letters; the intro- 
ductory line of Inanna’s Descent (we quote |. 3), 
‘Inanna an-gal-ta ki-gal-S8@ geStu- 
ga-ni na-an-g{ub)], “(As for) Inanna her 
mind was turned (lit.: ‘was set’) for her away from 
the great(er) heaven and toward the great(er) 
earth.’’ Cf. also Elevation of Inanna (RA, XI |1i914), 
144-45, 1.13): An-na-ra i(fnim)-bala bar- 
zé-eb-ba-ke badl-le-e&’ nam-mi-in- 
gar, ana 4A-nu na-pa-le-e tu-ub ka-bat-ti ha-dii is- 
§a-kin-#um-ma, ‘**For Anu was joyfully established re- 
joinder of good(ness of) liver,’’ i.e., ‘A pleasant an- 
swer joyfully suggested itself to Anu"; and Gudea, 
St. B, vii4: na-mu-dad, “He built it for him.” 
(The existence of a datival prefix na- has often been 
assumed. For recent views of this na- and its mean- 
ing see Falkenstein, ZAnF, XI [1939], 183, and liter- 
ature there quoted. The passage on which Falkenstein 
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The uzu-é, literally the “flesh pro- 
ducer,” into which Enlil drove his newly 
fashioned pickax, iscalled Uzu-mit-a, 
the “(place where) flesh sprouted forth,”’ 
in one of the variants of our text, and as 
such we know it well.'’ It is a frequently 
mentioned sacred spot in Nippur, and 
our text shows with all desirable clarity 
the reason for its sacred character: here 
in primeval times the earth produced man- 
kind; for the first men grew up from the 
arth like plants according to a tradition 
vouched for also in the introductory lines 
of the myth of Enki and E-engurra: 


a-ri-a nam-ba-tar-ra-ba 
mu hé-gadl ana id-tu-da 
uki-e i-Sim-ges ki in-dar-a-ba 


When destinies had been determined for (all) 
engendered things, 

When in the year (known as) “Abundance, 
born in heaven, ... .” 


comments contains, na- of 
negated wish.) 

Just as a dative element (-) na- is found both 
initially and medially (as ‘‘prefix'’ and as “‘infix’’) in 
the Sumerian finite verb, so corresponds apparently 
the element (-) ba-, “for it,"’ which occurs as infix 
in Urukagina Oval Plaque (cf. ii7, nu-na-si- 
mu, “He was not giving unto him,” ie., unto the 
royal archer, with ii.9, nu-ba-si-mu, ‘“‘He was 
not giving unto it,"’ i.e., unto the archer's donkey; cf 
also Eannatum, Mortar iv.8), to the better-known 
‘*prefix'’ ba- (on its use with nonpersonals see Falk- 
enstein, OLZ, 1933, Sp. 303-4). Similarly, the ‘‘pre- 
fix'' bé -/bi-, “at it,’ ‘“‘on it,’’ has a correspond- 
ing “‘infix’’ -bes- (ef. Poebel, AS, No. 2, pp. 16-19; 
we would prefer to assume that the meaning ‘with 
them"’ derives from a locative ‘‘at it/them'"’). We hope 
to return elsewhere to these correspondences, to the 
question of difference of grammatical function in dif- 
ferent position, and to their general implications for 
the structure of the Sumerian verb. 


in our opinion, the 


1s Uzumua is mentioned also in KAR 4, obv. 24, 
and in CT, XV, 31, 4 ff. Dr. Geers calls my atten- 
tion to Van der Meer, “Tablets of the Har-ra = 
HUBULLU Series ....,°’ Iraq, VI (1939), 144 ff., No 
88, 1.15, where it is explained as (a part of, or a term 
for) Nippur. See also Heidel, Babylonian Genesis, 
p. 57, n. 40, and literature there cited. We assume 
uzu-mf&-a to have been abbreviated from a 
longer form: ki-uzu-mG-a, “the place where 
flesh sprouted forth'’ (on construction cf. GSG, 
§ 718), but other etymologies seem possible and may 
prove preferable 
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The people had broken through the ground like 
grass (lit.: plants and herbs)."* 


The meaning of Enlil’s action thus be- 
comes clear: with his pickax he breaks the 
hard top crust of the earth which has thus 
far prevented the first men, developed 
below, from sprouting forth just as such 
a crust will often prevent germinating 
plants from breaking through. At Enlil’s 
blow man becomes visible in the 0-Sub, 
i.e., in the hole left by the clod which En- 
lil’s blow has broken loose; and, as man 
after man shoots forth from the earth, 
Enlil contemplates his new creatures with 
approval. 

Once this passage has been clarified, the 
structure of the story as a whole begins 
to stand out. After Enlil had separated 
Heaven and Earth, he bound up the 
wound occasioned to Earth when the 
“bond of Heaven and Earth” which had 
united her with Heaven was severed: 
mti-mt-dé 
biru 


uzu-é@ sag 
dur-an-ki-ka 
in-la 


nam-mi- 


(And) bound up for her (i.e., for Earth) the 
gash’*® in the “bond of Heaven and Earth” 


‘* Dr. Kramer, who treats of this passage on p. 62 
of his book, translates: 
“After the water of creation had been decreed 
After the name hegal (abundance), born in 
heaven, 
Like plant and herb had clothed the land, 
But a-ri-a —which we have rendered ‘‘(all) en- 
gendered things’'’"—means actually ‘‘seed,’’ ‘‘offspring 
(lit.: ‘ejaculated semen virile’), Akkadian rihitu, not 
“the waters of creation’’; nor does nam tar 
have the connotation of ‘‘decreed'’ as here used. It 
means to decree a ‘‘fate,"’ the form or modus under 
which something is to exist, not to call that something 
into existence. On ki....dar seen. 12 above 


% On the meaning of 2-Sub, or rather of its 
Akkadian counterpart nalbantu, see von Soden, Z AnF, 
XI (1939), 64, n. 3. Von Soden shows that nalbantu 
denotes a cavity shaped like an inverted truncated 
pyramid of square ground plan. He translates it 
‘*Ziegelgrube.’' In our passage—as indicated above— 
the word apparently refers to the hole left by the clod 
broken off by Enlil’s pickax 

*On baru (presumably < bura with a> wu 
after r; cf. Poebel, GSG, §§723 and 470. also 
J AOS, 57 (1937], 51 ff.), “‘fissure,"’ “‘gash,"’ cf. my re- 
marks in OJP, XLIII, 170-71, No. 42, n. t 
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So that the “flesh producer” might grow the 
vanguard (of mankind). 


The place of this wound, and of the 
severed bond, was in Nippur, the sacred 
area Dur-an-ki, for Dur-an- 
ki means “the bond of Heaven and 
Earth.” In Dur-an-ki_ was located 
Uzu-mt-a, which, after the wound 
had been closed, grew the first men. 

We may thus offer the following trans- 
lation which, though we consider the main 
lines certain, is still open to much im- 
provement in detail: 


The lord did verily” produce the normal order, 

The lord whose decisions cannot be altered, 

Enlil, did verily speed to remove Heaven from 
Earth 

So that the seed (from which grew) the nation 
could sprout (up) from the field; 


‘7 The element nanga-, namga- (on 
n >m before g see Poebel, GSG, § 63), which in- 
troduces the finite verb of this and several of the fol- 
lowing lines, is an element of relatively frequent oc- 
currence. (Note apart from this passage PBS, X.2, 
p. 6, rev. 1.18-19; BE, XXIX.1, No. 2.34 (cf. p. 70); 
Lugalbanda epic, 167-69; TRS 12, 104-6; SRT 3, 
iii.18; SRT 6.81-—82; vase inscription of Enshakush- 
anna, RA, XIV [1917], 152, and TRS 50, 57-58. The 
latter passage is not clear.) Its place in the verbal 
chain—always at the beginning before the prefix— 
classes it with the modal elements such as optative 
bé-/ba-, cohortative ga-, negative nu-, 
negating wish na-, etc. The force of the mode 
marked by nanga-, namga- is suggested by 
the Metropolitan Syllabary (Langdon, J/JSOR, I 
(1917], 22-23, obv. i.12-15), which translates nam - 
ka- as tu-sa-ma, mi-in-di, ap-pu-na, and pi-qd-at, 
and by BE, XXXI, No. 46, i2 (cf. Kramer, J AOS, 
60 [1940], 251), which translates ra(’)-i-ma. Basic 
in these words is an appeal to the listener's own judg- 
ment and experience; they present a fact or con- 
jecture as ‘“‘evident,’’ ‘‘obvious,"’ as a necessary in- 
ference from the premises, but they tend to shade off 
into the more general, affirmative meaning ‘‘surely,"’ 
“verily.’’ (Cf. the translation of these words suggested 
by Landsberger, ZAnF, LX [1936], 73, and by Thur- 
eau-Dangin, RA, XXX _ [1933], 30, and Analecta 
orientalia, XII, 308. Ra-i-ma may be considered per- 


6. 
mansive I; of a root r--i, “it is seen’’ (ef <! lL 
_— 


followed by -ma: “it is seen that,’ “it is evident 
that’’ > “surely,” ‘“‘verily’’; cf. the material on rai 
collected by Ungnad in ZAnF, iv (1929), 71. We may 
therefore tentatively define the mood marked by 
hanga- as an inferentative-affirmative mood. Its 
force may be rendered approximately by ‘‘obviously"’ 
and by ‘‘verily."’ 


Did verily speed to bring the Earth out from 
(under) Heaven (as a) separate (entity) 
(And) bound up for her (i.e., for Earth) the 
gash in the “bond of Heaven and Earth”’ 
So that the “flesh producer” could grow the 

vanguard (of mankind). 


He caused the pickax to be, (when) daylight 
was shining forth, 

He organized the tasks, the pickman’s way of 
life, 

(And) stretching out (his) arm straight toward 
the pickax and the basket 

Enlil sang the praises of his pickax. 

His pickax was of gold, its head(?) of lapis 
lazuli, 

His (well) trussed® pickax was of gold and 
mesu silver, 

His pickax was 

Its point was valiant, a lone bastion projecting 
from a great wall.'* 

The lord ...ed the pickax, giving it its 
qualities 

the pure crown he placed 

upon (his) head 

(And) drove his pickax into the “flesh pro- 
ducer.”’ 

In the hole (which he thus made) was the van- 
guard of mankind 

(And) while (the people of) his land were 
breaking through the ground toward Enlil 

He eyed his black-headed ones in steadfast 
fashion. 

The Anunnaki (gods) stepped up to him, 

Laid their hands upon their noses (in greet- 
ing), 

Soothing Enlil’s heart with prayers, 

Black-headed (people) they were requesting(?) 
of him. 


8 Very doubtful. We tentatively restore gis, | - 
‘'sa(!?)-14(! ?)'-a-ni Dr. Kramer seems to 
read 85, 1-6 (or g@4&)-a-ni, but “the pickax of 
his house’ would be Si§q1-6- (or g@f&)-a-na 


‘’* Our rendering of si as ‘“‘bastion’’ is based on 
si-bad(.ak), sttu, “bastion.”’ The comparison 
seems to be with bastions of a very long and narrow 
type such as found, e.g., in Agrab (OJP, LVIII, 221, 
Fig. 170). TCL 72 has i-tu-da, “born of,"’ in- 
stead of 8-a, “projecting from.'' This variant would 
appear to render Dr. Kramer's interpretation of the 
line less likely 
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Having thus considered specimens of the 
translations offered in the book under re- 
view, we turn next to questions of inter- 
pretation, to deal first with certain spe- 
cific interpretational concepts presented 
in it. 
II. SPECIFIC INTERPRETATIONAL 
CONCEPTS 


A. THE CREATION OF THE UNIVERSE 


Dr. Kramer bases his statement of Su- 
merian cosmogonic concepts on a passage 
in the introduction to the tale of “Gil- 
gamesh, Enkidu, and the Nether World,” 
which he translates (p. 37): 


After heaven had been moved away from 
earth, 


After earth had been separated from heaven, 
After the name of man had been fixed; 


After An had carried off heaven, 
After Enlil had carried off earth, ... . 

This translation is substantially cor- 
rect, as is the subsequent interpretation: 

Heaven and earth, originally united, were 
separated and moved away from each other, 
and thereupon the creation of man was or- 
dained. An, the heaven-god, then carried off 
heaven, while Enlil, the air-god, carried off 
earth [p. 38). 

Having established these facts, Dr. 
Kramer proceeds to ask three major ques- 
tions: (1) Were heaven and earth con- 
ceived as created, and if so, by whom? (2) 
What was the shape of heaven and earth 
as conceived by the Sumerians? (3) Who 
separated heaven from earth? We shall 
consider his answers one by one. 

1. Before heaven and earth—Dr. Kra- 
mer finds the answer to his first question in 
the text TRS 10, an early version of the 
great catalogue of divine names known as 
An Anum, which lists the divine name 
4Ama-ut-tu-an-ki, “The mother 
who gave birth to heaven and earth,’’ as 
an epithet of the goddess Nammu. He 
writes: 
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In a tablet which gives a list of the Sumerian 
gods, the goddess Nammu, written with the 
ideogram for “sea,” is described as “the 
mother, who gave birth to heaven and 
earth.’’ Heaven and earth were therefore con- 
ceived by the Sumerians as the created prod- 
ucts of the primeval sea [p. 39]. 


By giving this, and only this, answer to 
his first question, Dr. Kramer creates the 
impression that Sumerian cosmogonic con- 
cepts were all smoothly integrated—that 
the Sumerians had a single answer to 
questions concerning ultimate beginnings. 
Such, however, was not the case. The very 
same text from which Dr. Kramer derives 
his evidence on Nammu contains two 
other, different, traditions concerning 
world origins, one of which—since it is 
placed at the very beginning of the text— 
may even be surmised to have been con- 
sidered the most important of the three. 
These two traditions, the “Genealogy of 
Anu” and the “Genealogy of Enlil,” are 
both well deserving of attention. 

The “Genealogy of Anu” carries the 
parentage of heaven deified back through 
An-S4r-gal, “The greater horizon” 
—apparently the horizon where the great- 
er heaven and the greater earth were 
thought to meet—to a divine entity En- 
uru-ulla, “The lord of the primeval 
city.”’ Since this deity is known from 
other sources to be located in the nether 
world, we may assume that “the primeval 
city” is the city of the dead, the ‘‘great 
dwelling.”” Death, it would appear, was 
and ruled before life and all that is came 
into being—that is, all life originated in 
(or emanated from) death, lifelessness. 
The other tradition, the one which in 
TRS 10 is placed at the beginning, but 
which in later versions of the list appears 
as the genealogy of Enlil, traces cosmic 
origins back through fifteen divine pairs. 
Among these are the powers manifest in 
Earth viewed in their male and female as- 
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pects as “En-ki, “The earth lord,” 
and*Nin-ki, “The earth lady,” and 
the powers manifest in Heaven represent- 
ed by “En-an-na and “‘Nin-an- 
na, ““Thesky lord” and ‘The sky lady.”’ 
At the beginning of the genealogy, before 
everything else, stands the active principle 
of the world itself, its modus operandi,” 
personified as “En-me-SAr-ra, “Lord 
(en) modus operandi (me) of the 
universe (Sarr-a(k) and *Nin- 
me-SAr-ra, “Lady modus operandi 
of the universe.’’ And from them issued 
life: ‘‘Lord days of life’’ and “Lady days 
of life.”’ These highly interesting specula- 
tions concerning world origins cannot 
well be ignored in a statement of Sumerian 
cosmogonie concepts. 

Returning to Dr. Kramer’s treatment 
of the speculations centering in the god- 
dess Nammu, it must be pointed out that 
the sign with which her name is written 
does not—as Dr. 


, oo 


Kramer avers—mean 
“Sea” is a-abba(k) in Su- 
merian; the sign with which Nammu’s 
name is written denotes—if read engur 
—primarily the body of sweet water which 
the Mesopotamians believed lay below 
the earth, feeding rivers and wells but 
best observable in the watery deep of the 
marshes. Nammu is therefore the “watery 
deep” of the Mesopotamian marshes ex- 
tending below the surface of the earth as 


‘i. ’? 
sea. 


°° The Sumerian word me, here rendered as 
“modus operandi,’ means approximately “‘set, nor- 
mative pattern (of behavior),"’ “‘norm.'' Etymologi- 
cally it may be considered as the noun (‘‘being”’ = 
manner of being) which corresponds to the verb me, 
“to be.’’ It is used characteristically of the totality 
of functions pertaining to an office or a profession (cf., 
eg.. Gudea, Cyl. B, vi.23, vii.11, 23, ete.), of rites, 
and of mores (cf., e.g., Kramer, AS, No. 12, p. 24, 
1. 70; PBS, X.2, p. 1, obv. iii.12—13; see n. 23 below) 
Instructive also is me-te, “approaching the 
norm’’ = ‘‘proper,’’ ‘“‘fitting’’ (Akkadian 
Landsberger, to whom the clarification of this term is 
largely due, translates ““Gittliche Ordnungen von 
ewiger, unverinderlicher Geltung’’ (Jslamica, II 
1927}, 369). In his earlier detailed study of the word 
(AOF, IL [1924], 66) he proposed “ ‘specifisch gitt- 
liche Gewalt (Funktion)’ oder ‘heilige Macht.’ "’ 


(w)asmu) 
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the water-bearing strata. She is not the 
sea”! 


= The Yale Syllabary (YOS, I, Pl. 53.57—-60) and 
the duplicate text CT, XXXV, 1, i1.46—49, list four 
meanings of the sign with their reading. The mean- 
ings seem to be arranged in pairs comprising first a 
name of an entity, then the name of the deity of that 
entity: 
i ENGUR 
i-id encur ‘¢fd 


na-a-ru “river” 

“the god (of the 
river) Id’’ 

“the apsi”’ 

goddess (of 

the apst) 

Nammu"’ 


en-gur 
nam-mu 


ENGUR 
ENGUR 


ap-su-u 


4Nammu “the 


A further reading—originally perhaps pertaining 
to a separate sign which in time became merged with 
encur—is gi-lu-gu (Meissner has suggested 
the emendation zi(!)-ku(!)-um(!), “heaven,” 
Akkadian jsee SAI, 7737 and Deimel, SL, 
484.8]). As translation of engur occurs also 
engurru which is merely the Sumerian word itself in 
Akkadian garb (see Deimel, SL, 484.2) 

The reading with which we are here concerned is 
engur, translated as apsai, and forming a pair 
with the divine name Nammu. There can be little 
doubt about its basic meaning. Its Akkadian counter- 
part, apsai, denotes the sweet waters of the under- 
ground water-bearing strata of Mesopotamia, waters 
which may be reached when one digs down deep to 
lay the foundations of a temple, but which also ap- 
pear in pools and marshes where the surface of the 
plain naturally dips down below the water table (see 
the current dictionaries sub voce and Jensen, RL A, I 
122-23) 

As apsé is used in Akkadian so is engur and 
its approximate synonym abzu (from this word 
derives Akkadian apsa) in Sumerian. Gudea tells us 
that the subterranean temennu (lit ‘““temennu of the 
abzu’’) of the temple Eninnu in Lagash ‘consults 
together’’ with Enki down in “‘the house of the 
engur”” (6-an-gurm-ra-ka, Cyl. A, xxii 
11-13; cf. JNES, If [1943], 118). Here, accord- 
ingly, the engur is deep down in the ground 
Ur-Nanshe, on the other hand, invokes the reeds 
of the marshes as ‘“reed-of-the-canebrake of the 
engur”’ (gi.giS.gi engur(.ra), Diorite 
plaque i.2; cf. J NES, If [1943], 118) and states that 
its root is in one place with Enki. Here, accordingly, 
the engur is the subterraneous waters as they 
come to the surface in the marshes 

Although the notion underlying the words 
engur, abzu, and apsd@ is thus in itself both 
clear and well defined, one might, of course, raise 
the question whether occasionally one or the other 
of these terms might not have been used more loosely 
to include also the other large body of terrestrial 
water, the sea. On the whole, we believe, the answer 
must be in the negative 

The Akkadians—as shown by Eniima elish—dis- 
tinguished quite clearly conceived as male, 
from his spouse Ti'dmat, the sea, conceived as female 
Nor are engur or abzu _ ever translated as 
tamtu, ‘sea,’ in Akkadian; this translation pertains 
to ab and a-ab-ba But also the Sumerians 
treat engur and abzu as distinct in meaning 
from a-ab-ba, “the sea.’ We need quote only 


fama 


Apesa, 
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The point just made is not unimpor- 
tant, for it places the ideas with which we 
are here concerned in a particular group 
of Mesopotamian cosmogonic specula- 
tions. That group envisages the origin of 
the world along lines suggested by the 
manner of formation of alluvial Mesopo- 
tamia itself: through continual deposits 


the passage which describes Enki's departure for Nip- 
pur in the myth of Enki and f-engurra (Dr. Kramer's 
translation may be found on p. 63 of his book): 


4En-ki zi-ga-na(var. -ni) kus 
i-zi(var. izi) Su na-zi 

ab.zu-e(var. -a) ue-e A m (var. 

nam) -ma-gub (var. 14-a) 

engur-ra bG@l-la mu-ni-ib (var 
-ib)-tam 

a-ab-ba-ka(var. -a, -ges) ni 
mu-un (var. om.)-da-g4l 

id-mabh-e(var. -ge@s) su-zi mu- 
un (var. om.)-da (var. +-an)-ri 

id-Buranun-na(!) lu (var. t uws-uld) 
sir mu-un-da-an-zi 


‘When Enki rose the fishes rose, raised (their) 

hands (in prayer) to him— 

He stood, a marvel unto the A psa, 

Brought joy tothe Engur 

To the Sea (it seemed that) awe was upon him, 

To the Great River (it seemed that) terror 
hovered around him, 

While at the same time the Southwind stirred 
the depths of the Euphrates."’ 


The variants affecting the sense are: ‘‘He floated” 
or “hung suspended”’ instead of ‘‘He stood”’ in the 
second line; ‘‘Awe was upon him as (it is upon) the 
sea’’ and ‘‘Terror hovered around him as (it hovers 
around) the great river’’ in the fourth and fifth lines 
Besides the translation of ll. 2-6 given above, one 
might also consider: ‘‘He stepped—a marvel to be- 
hold—up to the apsa, was carried in joy into the 
engur. In the sea awe was upon him, on the great 
river terror hovered around him, in the Euphrates 
the southwind stirred the depths when he arrived 
thither (lit.: ‘with him’).’" On any translation the 
engur and the “sea’’ (a-ab-ba) are different 
entities. Another passage which shows the two words 
to represent distinct entities is AO, 4331 + 4335, iv, 
1-2; NFT, p. 206; Poebel, ZAnF, III (1927), 162. 

In favor of a less strict usage we could at best quote 
passages like TC, VI, 47, 1. 2, which points up a re- 
semblance between Ea and Ereshkigal as follows: 
a-me 4E-a ki-i fap'-su-t ap-su-i tam-tim tam-tim 
4Eres-ki-gal, ‘‘Ea resembles the apsa, the apsd the 
sea, the sea Ereshkigal.’"’ However, as anyone con- 
versant with theological texts of the type of TC, VI, 
47, will know, such associations are important rather 
for what they tell about Mesopotamian speculative 
thought than as precise contributions to lexicography. 

Little is gained also from V R, Pl. 51, iii.77—78: 
iNammu nin ab-gal-lf[a...], ¢MIn be-el-tu 
4 ina tam-tim | |, for the lacuna in the text leaves 


of silt in the riverain marshes. Nammu, 
the deep which deposits the silt, is to this 
day “giving birth’ to earth in Mesopo- 
tamia. By identifying Nammu with the 
sea, Dr. Kramer must necessarily lose 
sight of the basic meaning of the specula- 
tions of which he treats. Accordingly, later 
on (p. 75), he is at a loss to explain why 
the particular combination Nammu-Nin- 
mah-Enki should be involved in the crea- 
tion of man. The answer is not difficult. 
In the text to which Dr. Kramer has refer- 
ence man was made—as one would make 
a clay figurine—from “the clay above the 
apst.”’ This clay typifies the silt which the 
watery deep of the marshes (Nammu) de- 
posits on the shore (Ninmah), and corre- 
spondingly Ninmah (Kramer rightly iden- 
tifies her with Ki, “The firm ground’’) is 
in the myth to “stand above” Nammu to 
receive the child—the silt—when Nammu 
gives birth to it. The deposited clay owes 
its plasticity, its ability to receive form, 
to its content of water. This explains the 
presence of Enki, who represents the 


the exact relations between Nammu and the sea or 
lake undetermined: ‘‘Nammu, the lady who in(to) 
from the/a great sea/lake [. . .]."" That etymologically 
the term abzu and the terms for sea, ab and 
a-abba(k),. may be related, and that corre- 
spondingly in a remote past the Sumerians may have 
distinguished the bodies of water involved less sharp- 
ly, is possible (a suggestion to that effect has been 
made by Poebel; see Z AnF, III [1927], 258, and apud 
Jensen, RLA, I, 122) but is not, of course, imme- 
diately relevant to the usage of historical times 

Under these circumstances the likelihood that in 
historical times engur, abzu, and apsé were 
used—even occasionally—to include also the sea 
appears rather problematical. To set aside their 
clear and well-established meaning ‘‘sweet waters of 
the subsoil and of pools and marshes’’ and to assume 
instead this questionable meaning ‘‘sea’’ to be their 
primary and basic connotation seems decidedly un- 
advisable, the more so since the deities connected 
with the engur and the abzu/apsi, Nammu 
and Enki, played a very prominent role in Mesopo- 
tamian religious thought, as did the sweet waters of 
the subsoil, of rivers, wells, canals, and of the marshes, 
in the life and outlook of the Mesopotamian himself. 
The sea, on the other hand, was an almost negligible 
factor in his life. It would be very strange indeed if 
he had chosen it and the divine powers manifest in it 
as his most popular object of worship. 
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sweet waters and who himself issued from 
Nammu. Just as the deep which deposits 
the clay, the firm ground which receives 
it, and the water which gives it plasticity 
are all involved in the making of a clay 
figurine, so were these forces involved in 
the making of man, a process which the 
myth sees as entirely analogous. 

2. The shape of heaven and earth.—The 
second of Dr. Kramer’s three questions 
has reference to the shape of heaven and 
earth: ‘What was the shape of heaven and 
earth as conceived by the Sumerians?” 
He finds the answer in two lines from the 
myth of Lahar and Ashnan on which he 
comments as follows (p. 39): 


The myth “Cattle and Grain”... . , which 
describes the birth in heaven of the spirits of 
cattle and grain, who were then sent down to 
earth to bring prosperity to mankind, begins 
with the following two lines: 


After on the mountain of heaven and earth, 
An had caused the Anunnaki (his followers) to 
be born, .... 


It is not unreasonable to assume, therefore, 
that heaven and earth united were conceived 
as a mountain whose base was the bottom of 
the earth and whose peak was the top of the 
heaven. 


What Dr. Kramer here proposes is a 
Sumerian Weltberg. His argument rests, as 
will be seen, on a tacit assumption that 
the genitive in the Sumerian phrase 
hur-sag an-ki-bi-da-ke,, 
“on the mountain of heaven and earth,” 
ean represent, and can represent only, an 
appositive genitive with identifying force: 
“the mountain of (= which is) heaven 
and earth.’’ Such an assumption, however, 
is not admissible a priori. In the first 
place, the proposition that Sumerian pos- 
sessed the appositive genitive is open to 
the gravest doubts. Nobody has yet dem- 
onstrated—or, as far as we know, even 
suggested—that this was the case. Sec- 


ond, one would hesitate—even if it could 
be shown that Sumerian possessed such 
a genitive—to interpret the particular 
genitive in hur-sag an-ki-bi- 
da-ke, as other than a normal “‘pos- 
sessive”’ genitive (range of meaning ap- 
proximately: in the sphere of), for the 
“‘possessive”’ genitive fits the context per- 
fectly. The Sumerian word hursag 
usually has reference to the range of 
mountains bordering the Mesopotamian 
plain on the east. As seen on the eastern 
horizon, its shining peaks towering from 
earth up into heaven, the hursag ap- 
pears indeed to belong equally to both of 
these cosmic entities, and the epithet here 
applied to it, “‘of both heaven and earth,”’ 
is therefore as forceful as it is apt. 

The interpretation of the phrase here 
given was seen and clearly set forth al- 
ready by Chiera in SRT, page 27, note 2. 
Chiera also noted (ibid., p. 29, n. 3) that 
the scene of events as indicated in the in- 
troductory lines of the myth (the hur - 
sag on the eastern horizon) is in full 
agreement with the later statement that 
Lahar and Ashnan came into being in 
Dus-ki, “the holy mound,” for 
Dus-ki was located by the Sumerians 
in the mountains on the eastern horizon 
where the sun rises.” Indeed, it was prob- 
ably the luxuriant vegetation, the won- 
drously fresh green pastures of the foot- 
hills, contrasting so markedly with the 
barren Mesopotamian plain, that led the 
Sumerians to seek the origin and home of 
Lahar, the power manifesting itself in the 
thriving flocks, in the faraway green hills. 

We must thus conclude that there is in 
these lines no evidence for a Sumerian 
Weltberg. 

3. The separation of heaven and earth.— 
Dr. Kramer’s answer to his third ques- 
tion is correct. It was Enlil who separated 
heaven and earth. 


2 See V R, Pl. 50, 1. 5. Of. Jensen, RLA, I, 122 
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B. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSE 

On pages 41-75 Dr. Kramer deals with 
the organization of the universe, dividing 
the subject into the organization of heaven 
and the organization of earth; the latter, 
which subsumes the creation of man, we 
shall treat separately. 

The section on the organization of 
heaven occupies only one of the thirty- 
four pages and is based largely on scat- 
tered phrases culled from a variety of lit- 
erary texts. Important relevant myths 
are the “Myth of the Elevation of In- 
anna’ (RA, XI [1914], 144-45; ef. also 
RA, XII [1915], 74-75), especially lines 
24 ff., and the “Eclipse Myth” (CT, XVI, 
19). Both of these sources are ignored as, 
indeed, are most of the very large and 
very important Sumerian mythological 
materials which happen to have come 
down to us in late copies only. The reasons 
for the omission of this material, seeming- 
ly deliberate, are not clearly stated any- 
where in the book. 

Since we are discussing the organiza- 
tion of heaven, we would call attention to 
a passage on page 74: 

Enlil, the air-god, now found himself living 
in utter darkness, with the sky, which may 
have been conceived by the Sumerians as made 
of pitch-dark lapis lazuli, forming the ceiling 
and walls of his house, and the surface of the 
earth, its floor. He therefore begot the moon- 
god Nanna to brighten the darkness of his 
house. 


For the sake of clarity it should be said 
that this passage is not, to our knowledge, 
a paraphrase of any extant Sumerian 
myth. The conception of the universe as a 
dark house, and of the moon-god as a 
lamp begot to light it, is rather the au- 
thor’s own vivid synthesis, a suggestion 
as to what the Sumerians may have 
thought. 

The organization of the earth Dr. 
Kramer presents by retelling nine differ- 


ent Sumerian myths. Some of these, such 
as ‘Enlil and Ninlil’”’ and “Enki and Nin- 
hursaga,’’ are concerned primarily with 
origins (the former also with status: 
chthonic or celestial), while others, such 
as ““The Myth of the Pickax,”’ “‘Lahar and 
Ashnan,”’ and “Emesh and Enten,”’ deal 
with both origin and relative value. Only 
“Enki and Shumer” and in a sense “In- 
anna and Enki” deal primarily with or- 
ganization—the latter in so far as it seeks 
to explain the scope of Inanna’s powers. 
The myth of “Enki and Eridu,” giving 
the building history of Enki’s temple, 
stands somewhat apart. So, too, does 
“The Journey of Nanna,” which seems 
concerned primarily with the prosperity 
of Ur. 

We have commented on sections of two 
of these myths above (‘Enlil and Ninlil” 
and “The Myth of the Pickax’’) and— 
since considerations of space prohibit de- 
tailed discussion—here add only a few re- 
marks on the others. 

The statement on page 53 (“‘Lahar and 
Ashnan”’), “But the Anunnaki were un- 
able to make effective use of the products 
of these deities; it was to remedy this situ- 
ation that man was created,’ seems to rest 
on the lines translated: “The Anunnaki of 
the Dulkug eat, but remain unsated; in 
their pure sheepfolds milk, .... , and 
good things, the Anunnaki of the Dulkug 
drink, but remain unsated”’ (p. 73). These 
lines, however, merely express the fact 
that the Anunnaki so liked the good prod- 
ucts of Ashnan and Lahar (primarily 
bread and milk) that they never tired of 
eating and drinking them. This is the sense 
in which negated forms of geba—to which 
si corresponds in the meaning “to sati- 
ate’’—are used elsewhere in Mesopota- 
mian literature (see, e.g., Delitzsch, HW, 
pp. 636-37). We should accordingly trans- 
late “unsatiably” and not “but remained 
unsated.’’ The meaning of the third see- 
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SUMERIAN MyTHOLOGY: 


tion of the passage of Lahar and Ashnan 
translated on pages 72-73 and—much 
more serious—the greater part of the 
myth of Enki and Ninhursaga is fatally 
obscured through the erroneous interpre- 
tation of Uttu as “goddess of plants’’ in- 
stead of as goddess of “weaving” and/or 
“washing”’ clothes. The latter interpreta- 
tion—and the only one which fits the 
myths—has been conclusively established 
by Scheil (see, e.g., Langdon, Le Poéme 
sumérien ..., pp. 152 ff., where the rele- 
vant syllabary passages are quoted). In 
the myth of Enki and Shumer the latter 
(as the principality centering around Nip- 
pur) stands on a line with the principality 
of Ur (not in the relation of country and 
capital) and with that of Meluhha. The 
blessing on Shumer, mentioning its ‘“ma- 
trix” which gives birth to kings and enw’s, 
has been largely misunderstood in the 
translation on page 59.*8 
C. THE CREATION OF MAN 

The tradition according to which man 
sprouted, as though he were a plant, from 
the soil of Uzumua has been discussed 


*? Enki touches first on Shumer’s cultural leader- 
ship: it sets the norms, the standards of right behavior 
Utu-@-ta utu-S0-usS ukd-e me si-mu 
cannot—for reasons of grammar—mean ‘‘the people 
from sunrise to sunset obedient to the divine decrees” 
but must be rendered: ‘‘(Thou Shumer) who dost set 
lit.: ‘give') norms for the people from sunrise to 
sunset,"’ ie, from the farthest east to the farthest 
west. He then mentions Shumer's powers as ‘“‘king- 
maker’: it has authority to confer the high offices of 
‘king’ and ‘‘enu.’’ The relevant lines—which belong 
closely together—have been separated by Dr. Kramer 
and distributed to two of the sections into which he 
divides the text. They read: 

umunse-zi-ki-dingir-Q-tu-za 
an-ges Su nu-te-ga 

lugal Q-tu sub-zi-kés-di 

en Q-tu sag men ga-ga 


Thy true matrix, the place which gives birth 
to gods, is untouchable like heaven, 

It gives birth to kings, ties(?) rightly the pec- 
toral(?), 

It gives birth to enu’s, sets the crown on(’) 
their) heads.”’ 


The crown and pectoral(?) are symbols of office; the 
Phrase ‘‘which gives birth to gods'’ may have refer- 
ence to deified rulers 
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above.* The tradition which Dr. Kramer 
treats (pp. 68-72) assumes that man was 
formed from clay much as a figurine is 
made. Unfortunately, the section dealing 
with the actual birth of “the clay above 
the aps@”’ and the fashioning of man from 
it is lost in a lacuna of the text. The fol- 
lowing sections deal not with man as such 
but rather with certain freak types of 
human existence (e.g., the eunuch, the 
barren woman) and unfortunate general 
forms of human life such as that of the 
old man suffering under the debilities of 
extreme age (typified in Enki’s creature 
U,-mu-ul, “My day is ancient’’). 
The origin of these forms of human ex- 
istence is traced to a mischievous contest 
between Enki and Ninmah when these 
gods were in their cups. One was to make 
freaks, the other was to cope with the 
freak, find a way to integrate it with the 
world order, a way in which it might gain 
a living. The meaning of this part of the 
myth seems to have escaped Dr. Kramer. 


D. MYTHS OF KUR 

A special section of Dr. Kramer’s book, 
pages 76-96, is devoted to myths about a 
monster called Kur. He writes: 

Kur thus cosmically conceived is the empty 
space between the earth’s crust and the pri- 
meval sea. Moreover, it is not improbable 
that the monstrous creature that lived at the 
bottom of the “great below’ immediately 
over the primeval waters is also called Kur; 
if so, this monster Kur would correspond to 
a certain extent to the Babylonian Tiamat. 
In three of our “Myths of Kur,” it is one or 
the other of these cosmic aspects of the word 
kur which is involved [p. 76]. 

* Another form of the tradition is preserved in 
KAR 4. This text also mentions the separation of 
heaven and earth: us an ki-ta tab-ge-na- 
bad-a-ta ba-a-jfba), “When heaven from 
earth—from the far removed trusty twin—had been 
parted,’’ and proceeds to tell of a divine decision to 
create man in Uzumua (obv. 24-25). But the decision 
is taken at an assembly of all the gods, and man is 


to be fashioned from the blood of the two Lamga gods 
who are to be slain for that purpose 
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Since the monster Kur is a new concept 
in Sumerian mythology—except for oc- 
casional references to it in earlier writings 
of Dr. Kramer—it will be worth while to 
consider briefly the material adduced for 
it. 

1. First myth of Kur.—The first 
“myth” quoted under the heading ““The 
Destruction of Kur: The Slaying of the 
Dragon” (p. 76) appears—we can think 
of no other way of describing it—to have 
been derived by means of a series of con- 
jectures from a misunderstood passage in 
the introduction to the tale of “Gilga- 
mesh, Enkidu, and the Nether World.” 
We may illustrate by quoting Dr. Kra- 
mer’s own outline of the story, printing in 
italics the words which connect one such 
conjecture with the next: 


After heaven and earth had been separated, 
An, the heaven-god, carried off the heaven, 
while Enlil, the air-god, carried off the earth. 
It was then that the foul deed was committed. 
The goddess Ereshkigal was carried off vio- 
lently into the nether world, perhaps by Kur 
itself. Thereupon Enki, the water-god, whose 
Sumerian origin is uncertain, but who toward 
the end of the third millennium B.c. gradually 
became one of the most important deities of 
the Sumerian pantheon, set out in a boat, in all 
probability to attack Kur and avenge the ab- 
duction of the goddess Ereshkigal. Kur 
fought back savagely with all kinds of stones, 
large and small. Moreover it attacked Enki’s 
boat, front and rear, with the primeval waters 
which it no doubt controlled. Here our brief 
prologue passage ends, since the author of 
“Gilgamesh, Enkidu, and the Nether World” 
is not interested in the dragon story primarily 
but is anxious to proceed with the Gilgamesh 
tale. And so we are left in the dark as to the 
outcome of the battle. There is little doubt, 
however, that Enki was victorious. Indeed it 
is not at all unlikely that the myth was evolved 
in large part for the purpose of explaining why, 
in historical times, Enki, like the Greek 
Poseidon, was conceived as a sea-god; why 
he is described as “lord of the abyss’’; and 


why his temple in Eridu was designated as the 
“sea-house”’ [p. 79]. 

Since the whole story is built around 
the assumption that Ereshkigal in the be- 
ginning of time was abducted violently to 
the nether world, we may begin our com- 
ments with the three lines on which that 
assumption rests. They read: 

u, An-né an ba-an-ttiim-a-ba 

4En-lf{l-le ki ba-an-ttim-a-ba 

4Fre&S-ki-gal-la-ra (var. om. -ra) 
kur-ra sag-rig,-ga-Sé 
ab-rig,;-ga-a-ba 


im-ma- 


These lines are translated by Dr. Kramer 
on page 37 as follows: 
After An had carried off heaven, 
After Enlil had carried off earth, 
After Ereshkigal had been carried off into Kur 
as its prize. 
In his comments on the text on page 38 he 
explains that ‘‘the goddess Ereshkigal, the 
counterpart of the Greek Persephone, 
whom we know as queen of the nether 
world, but who originally was probably a 
sky-goddess, was carried off into the neth- 
er world, perhaps by Kur.” Actually, how- 
ever, the verb-phrase sa g-rig,-ga- 
S@....rigs does not mean, as Dr. 
Kramer translates it, “‘to carry off as a 
prize,”’ but literally “to present as a pre- 
sented present.’”’ It is a somewhat over- 
loaded variant of the phrase sag-Sé 
.rig;, ‘to present as a present,” 
used typically of (1) votive offerings (in- 
cluding persons: votaries) presented to a 
deity and (2) the dowry given to a woman 
at her marriage. Ereshkigal, whom Dr. 
Kramer assumes to be the subject of the 
passive form of the verb, is actually the 
dative object, as shown by the dative 
suffix -ra which follows her name in 
the text given on Plate VIII. We must ac- 
cordingly translate quite differently: 
After An had carried off heaven, 
After Enlil had carried off the earth, 
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(And) after it (the earth) had been presented 
as dowry to Ereshkigal in the nether world 
(var.: to Ereshkigal and the nether world). 


For the concept that the earth (k i) 
belongs to Ereshkigal we might perhaps 
be justified in quoting her Akkadian epi- 
thet Sarrat ersetim, “Queen of the earth.” 
It seems quite likely that “the earth” 
(ki) should have been considered some- 
how to be associated with or to have be- 
longed originally to the “great(er) earth”’ 
(ki-gal), Dr. Kramer’s “great be- 
low,”’ of which Ereshkigal’s name (e re § - 
ki-gal-la) indicates her to be ruler. 

There is thus in the lines quoted no sup- 
port whatever for the assumption that a 
“foul deed”’ (p. 79), an abduction of 
Ereshkigal, was ever committed. Nor is 
there any evidence for the related sugges- 
tion that Ereshkigal “originally was prob- 
ably a sky-goddess” (p. 38). Nor can 
Enki’s boat ride, referred to in the follow- 
ing lines, now be plausibly explained as an 
expedition undertaken to avenge that ab- 
duction. For the time being we must con- 
tent ourselves with the fact that we do 
not yet know the myth to which it has 
reference.™ In passing, it may be noted 
that Enki’s name is perfectly good Su- 
merian and means “The lord of the earth” 
more originally, perhaps, “Lord Earth”’). 
It happens to be one of the first Sumerian 
divine names attested, occurring already 
on tablets from Jemdet Nasr.** The name 
also appears, immediately following that 
of Enlil, at the head of our oldest Su- 
merian lists of gods, those from Fara.?’ 


* One might guess—but it could be no more than 
& guess—that the myth aimed at explaining how 
Enki, the sweet waters in the ground, came to occupy 
his present position (see n. 28 below) separating the 
earth above (ki) from the underworld (ki-gal, 
“the great(er) earth’) below. It is only fitting, be- 
fore leaving the passage with which we have been 
dealing, to call attention to Dr. Kramer's earlier— 
and far more cautious—treatment of it in AS No. 10, 
pp. 3 and 34 ff. 

* Langdon, OECT, VII, No. 99 

" Deimel, Schultexte aus Fara 
Nos. 1.1.4, 5.1.2, ete. 


Leipzig, 1923), 
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The suggestion that Enki’s “Sumerian 
origin is uncertain’”’ seems therefore par- 
ticularly unfortunate. So also is the char- 
acterization of Enki as a sea-god and the 
comparison with the utterly different 
Gre2k Poseidon. Enki was primarily god 
of the sweet waters, of wells and canals, 
and of the aps@. His connections with the 
salt water, the sea (a-abba(k)), 
are at best peripheral, the sea playing a 
very small role in the life of the Sumerians, 
a very large one in that of the Greeks.* 
™ The assumed connection of Enki with the sea 
and the translation of the name of his temple in Eridu, 
~—-engura (k), as “sea-house” (p. 79 passim) are 
largely based on the belief that abzu and engur 
denote ‘‘sea,’’ which we have discussed in n. 21 above 
Concerning FE-engura(k) in Eridu it should 
be noted that the ‘‘sea’’ on which Eridu was situated 
was in reality an inland lake, as shown by R. Campbell 
Thompson's finds of fresh water shells on the site 
(Archaeologia, LX X [1920], 124-25). Both Akkadian 
tamtu and Sumerian a-abba(k) could be used 
for ‘‘lake’’ as well as for ‘‘sea’’ (cf. Jensen, RLA, I, 
123; Unger, ibid., 404-5). The flora and fauna of its 
immediate surroundings (Myth of Enki and Eridu, 
ll. 75 ff.: reed thickets, fruit-bearing orchards, birds, 
and fishes: cf. Kramer, p. 63) are those of a fresh- 
water lake, not of the sea. The engur, from which 
the temple is named, is therefore the water-bearing 
strata at the lake bottom from which water seeps into 
the lake from the surrounding soil and, cosmically 
conceived, the ‘“‘house of the engur'’ stretches 
underground with the water table to Lagash where 
the substructure of E-ninnu reaches down into 
it (see n. 21 above). Thus we also understand the 
description in the legend of the Kishkand (CT, XVI 
46-47, 187-92): Enki, the god of the sweet waters 
in the earth, lies in the chambers of Nammu, goddess 
of the water-bearing strata; these chambers are down 
in the earth just above the ‘“‘surface of the under- 
world’’ (bivurs written ro1-kur(.ra), ie. ‘“‘sur- 
face of the underworld"; see Deimel, SL, 449.174) 
4En-ki-ke (war. +ki-) du-du-a- 

ta Eriduti-ga bé-g@41 si-ga-aim 

ia ¢B-a (var. 4pe) tal-lak-ta-ia ina E- 

ri-du (var. Eri-duw) hé-gdl ma-la-a-ti 

ki-da@r-a-na ki bius-im 
&u-bat-su a-sar ir-gi-tim-ma 
ki-né&-a itim *‘Nammu-am 
ki-ig-gu-3u (var. -30) ma-aja-lu (var. -al- 
ta(?)) 4 ¢mIn 


‘The haunts of Enki in Eridu are full of bounty, 
Where he sits is the surface of the underworld, 
Where he lies is the chamber of Nammu.”’ 


Literally translated, the last lines read: In his place 
where he is sitting is the place (of the) surface of the 
underworld, in the place where (he is) lying is the 
(bed)chamber (of) Nammu (the Akkadian version 
seems to reverse ‘‘place where (he is) lying’ and 
““chamber"’) 
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2. Second myth of Kur.—The second 
myth quoted under the heading ““The De- 
struction of Kur: The Slaying of the Drag- 
on” is the well-known lugal-e_ u, 
me-laim-bi nir-g&Al. Dr. Kramer 
retells the first part of this myth—the 
only part here relevant—as follows: 


After a hymnal introduction the story be- 
gins with an address to Ninurta by Sharur, his 
personified weapon. For some reason not 
stated in the text as yet available, Sharur has 
set its mind against Kur. In its speech, there- 
fore, which is full of phrases extolling the 
heroic qualities and deeds of Ninurta, it 
urges Ninurta to attack and destroy Kur. 
Ninurta sets out to do as bidden. At first, how- 
ever, he seems to have met more than his 
match and he “flees like a bird.” Once again, 
however, Sharur addresses him with reassuring 
and encouraging words. Ninurta now attacks 
Kur fiercely with all the weapons at his com- 
mand, and Kur is completely destroyed [p. 80]. 


This interpretation differs most strikingly 
from those given by earlier scholars who 
have worked on the myth in that it treats 
the word kur, “the mountains,” “the 
enemy land,’ as if it were a proper name, 
the name of Ninurta’s antagonist. This 
antagonist, Kur, is supposed to have been 
a “large serpent which lived in the bottom 
of the ‘great below’ where the latter came 
in contact with the primeval waters”’ (p. 
78). 

The texts concerned—as far as known 
to the reviewer—contain no evidence 
whatsoever that might support these as- 
sumptions. On the contrary the Akkadian 
translation of 





lugal-e u, me- 
lam-bi nir-g&4l_ with unfailing 
consistency treats the word kur asa 


geographical term, translating it by sadé, 
“the mountains.”’ Never once does the 
translator take this word over untrans- 
lated as is his custom with proper names. 
Thus the line from which Dr. Kramer con- 


cludes that “Sharur has set its mind 
against Kur” reads: 

en-na(var. om.) *®®tukul- 
kur-ra geStu mi-ni-i[n- 


u,-bi-a 
a-ni 
gal] 

i-nu-Su 8d be-li kak-ka-3t ina Sadi-i uz-na-a-hi 


ba-[3d-a]™ 


In those days was the attention (lit.: the ear) 
of the weapon of the lord (directed) toward 
the mountains. 


This means that Sharur, Ninurta’s 
weapon personified, elsewhere called his 
“general,’’ kept an eye on the mountains, 
that unruly region on the borders of the 
Mesopotamian plain whence danger of at- 
tack ever threatened. The phrase ge Stu 

.gAl which must be restored in 
our line means “‘to direct one’s attention 
toward,” literally “‘(one’s) ears being (to- 

yard).’’ It does not have the connotation 
“to set one’s mind against.” Kur is 
here as elsewhere translated by sadé, “the 
mountains,” quite differently from the 
way in which the real name of Ninurta’s 
opponent, Asag (A-saAg), is treated. 
This name is not translated but is correct- 
ly taken over into Akkadian as Asakku. 
Asag, who is not mentioned by Dr. Kra- 
mer at all, is the enemy against whom 
Sharur warns. He has been begotten on 
Ki, the Earth, by the god of heaven, Anu, 
has been chosen king by the plants, and 
his warriors, various stones, raid the cities. 
Sharur calls upon Ninurta to protect the 
country against Asag and Ninurta defeats 
him. That Asag, and not a nonexistent 
being Kur, is Ninurta’s antagonist has 
never been doubted by earlier translators. 
It is, besides, clearly stated in other liter- 
ary texts.*° Since there is thus no evidence 


* Haupt, ASKT, No. 10, p. 80, ll. 25-26; J. 5326 
(Geller, AOTU, 1.4, p. 279); and Kramer, SLiT 6 rev 
The reading en-na of SLiT 6 is preferable to en 
given by ASKT 10 (and by J. 53267). The damaged 
signs at the end of 1. 25 in ASKT 10 are undoubtedly 
to be read with J.as geStu mi(! ?)-ni-i[n-...]. 
The first sign of ba-[§d-a] is preserved in J. alone 


” On Asakku see, e.g., Ebeling, RLA, II, 108-9. 
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for the existence of a personage Kur in 
Sumerian mythology, we need not discuss 
the question of his supposed outward 
form. As for Asag, we can offer no opinion; 
the myth seems to treat of him in human 
terms but gives no definite clue to his 
shape. Nor need we deal in detail with the 
meaning of the section which describes the 
conditions remedied by Ninurta after he 
had vanquished Asag. We shall state only 
that we believe Asag, ‘““The Crippler,’’*' to 
typify the frigid cold of winter, Ninurta 
the forces of spring. Their battle which 
takes place over the mountains can be 
heard in the roar of the thunderstorms 
which herald the Mesopotamian spring. 
Before Asag was vanquished, the sub- 
terranean waters used to go up into the 
far mountains where they froze, but Ni- 
nurta built the hursag, the near 
ranges, to prevent the waters from so do- 
ing and led them into the Tigris. This 
seems to have reference to that melting 
of the snows on the high mountains in 
spring which causes the yearly flood. Al- 
together the myth of Ninurta and Asag 
appears to be a nature myth telling of the 
yearly battle of spring and winter 

3. Third and fourth myths of Kur.—Two 
more myths are listed as myths of Kur: 
“Inanna and Ebih” and “The Descent of 
Inanna.”’ Since the word kur as used 
in these myths is not claimed by Dr. 
Kramer to refer to a personal being, mon- 
strous or otherwise, we need not discuss 
these two myths in detail. We may there- 
fore conclude our comments on the chap- 
ter “Myths of Kur” with the statement 
that—as far as we can see—evidence for 
the existence of such a being is still lack- 
ing.* 


“A-saig, literally “the one who smites the 
arm,’ corresponds to Akkadian fama, ‘“‘the one 
who binds,"’ “‘the one who lames’’ (cf. Deimel, SL, 
334.104). 

*In view of the intrinsic interest of the subject, a 
few words may be said of ‘biblical parallels.’ As some 
relationship—indirect—may reasonably be assumed 


It remains to consider Dr. Kramer’s in- 
terpretation of his material in the wider 


to exist between the Sumerian and the biblical deluge 
stories (p. 97), so one would not a priori reject the pos- 
sibility that Sumerian dragons—though not Kur— 
may be remote cousins, less likely ancestors, of Levia- 
than and similar monsters of a later day (pp. 13 and 
76 ff.). Much painstaking work must yet be done, 
however, before the Mesopotamian concepts are so 
far clarified that the problem can be at all fruitfully 
attacked or even formulated. Generalities such as the 
mere belief in ‘‘a’’ dragon and ‘‘a’’ dragon-slayer mean 
practically nothing, for in all questions of cultural in- 
fluence it is not the abstract and the simple but the 
particular and the complex which furnish reliable 
evidence. 

This must be kept clearly in mind when one evalu- 
ates the implications of even such attractive sugges- 
tions as that the Sumerian lamentations are forerun- 
ners (p. 14) of the ‘Book of Lamentations."’ (Fore- 
runners in the sense of compositions of an earlier age 
treating of similar subjects’? Yes, certainly. Forerun- 
ners in the sense that the ‘“‘Book of Lamentations” 
stands in a Sumerian literary tradition from which it 
derives literary patterns and phraseclogy” Surely not 
until it has been shown that the extant similarities go 
beyond what similar subject matter and similar situa- 
tions will naturally suggest to any good poet.) It is 
far more imperative with remarks such as that on p. 82 
that the passage giving Ninurta’s verdicts on the 
stones ‘‘in style and tone, not in content, is very remi- 
niscent of the blessing and cursing of Jacob's sons in 
the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis.’’ Here the reader 
who is intent on ‘‘parallels’’ must make clear to him- 
self that the similarities pointed to are on such a high 
level of abstraction that they can have no bearing on 
questions of cultural (stylistic) influence: they will 
hold equally with any series of motivated blessings, 
curses, or verdicts in any literature anywhere at any 
time. Similarly with the ‘‘Cain-Abel motif’’ (in Pan- 
Babylonistic parlance this used to mean “ Bruder- 
mord’’) which is mentioned whenever a Sumerian 
myth treats of the rivalry between shepherd and 
farmer (pp. 49, 53, 101). Here again the reader should 
note that Dr. Kramer does not speak in terms of cul- 
tural influence. The contrast and rivalry of two ways 
of life, of the desert and the sown, goes through all 
Near Eastern history: it is of a nature to seek literary 
expression spontaneously, independently at varying 
times and places. That the Hebrew and the Sumerian 
stories have as their theme this ever present social 
and economic contrast is not significant; what is sig- 
nificant is rather the utter difference of treatment 
and of underlying emotional attitude in the two cases 
The shepherd-farmer problem and its literary formu- 
lation must be different in a near-tribal community 
from what it is in a highly integrated state. It is not 
likely that any of the Sumerian stories ever influenced 
that of Cain and Abel; that we are, in any sense, deal- 
ing with the borrowing of a literary motif 

Indeed, the great problem which the Sumerian 
material raises is not a comparative problem; it is 
rather to understand, first and foremost, that litera- 
ture in its own Sumerian setting—to interpret it as 
the expression of Sumerian culture itself. When that 
has been done, and only then, will it be possible to 
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and more significant sense of the word: his 
evaluation of the Sumerian myths as a 


make valid comparisons and to test Dr. Kramer's ex- 
tremely bold dictum concerning the Sumerian com- 
positions that ‘‘the form and contents of the Hebrew 
literary creations and to a certain extent even those 
of the ancient Greeks were profoundly influenced by 
them”’ (p. viii). 

For the time being side glances seem more likely 
to distract. Thus we would suggest that the text which 
serves as frontispiece and which is said to describe the 
state of man ‘‘before the ‘confusion of tongues’ ’’ and 
to be “‘very reminiscent of Genesis XI:1,"" would have 
been differently interpreted by Dr. Kramer if he had 
sought Mesopotamian rather than biblical parallels 
for its phraseology. The passage which interests us 
reads: 


‘In those days the land Shubur (East), the place 

of plenty, of righteous decrees, 

Harmony-tongued Sumer (South), the great 
land of the ‘decrees of princeship,’ 

Uri (North), the land having all that is needful, 

The land Martu (West), resting in security, 

The whole universe, the people in unison 

To Enlil in one tongue gave praise."’ 


A key term of this passage, eme-ba-mun, 
which Dr. Kramer translates ‘‘harmony-tongued,"’ oc- 
curs also in an address to the divine judge Utu in 
V R, PI. 50, i.69—70 (cf. IV R, Pl. 19.2, 45-46): 


eme-ba-mun mu-asd-ges si ba- 
ni-ib-sfé-e 


li-3d-an mit-hur-ti ki-i ii-tin Su-[me tud-te}-dir 


**Mutually opposed testimonies thou dost straighten 
out as (were they but) one single statement."’ 


The reference is to the judge's task of finding the 
facts of a case. In the phrase lisdn mithurti (liddn, sg. 
with collective force {see Delitzsch, HW, p. 386}, is 
in the construct state before the genitive of charac- 
teristic mithurti (Inf. 1.2 of m-h-r; the -t- has recipro- 
cal force]), the word mithurtu is used in its original 
meaning of ‘‘being mutually opposed"’ and not in its 
derived meaning of ‘‘matching one another,"’ ‘‘cor- 
responding to one another’’ (this latter shade predomi- 
nates in the related adjective-adverb mithdru and 
mitharis), as may be seen from its Sumerian counter- 
part ba-mun which denotes ‘‘conflicting,’’ ‘‘mu- 
tually opposed" (cf. ri-ba-mun, “whirlwind” 
[Akkadian ataméutu, Deimel, SL, 86.103), literally 
(a) mutually opposed blowing”’ (cf. ri, translated 
as ztq Sdri, ibid., 86.16), a clashing of two winds blow- 
ing in opposite directions). 

On this basis, then, eme-ba-mun in the 
passage under consideration would seem to mean 
not “harmony-tongued"’ but “(of) mutually op- 
posed tongues"’ in the sense of ‘‘comprising people of 
widely different opinions."’ In corresponding sense, as 
equivalent to “expression of opinion,’’ one will natu- 
rally interpret ‘‘tongue’’ also in the last line of the 
passage and translate: ‘‘to Enlil with one tongue gave 
praise.’’ The line then expresses that on one thing the 
motley of countries and people mentioned could all 
agree: praise to Enlil. [t is unity of mind, not unity of 
language, with which the ancient poet is concerned. 
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literary and as an intellecual achievement, 
Dr. Kramer is the first to undertake such 
an evaluation. He has endeavored to bring 
system and order into his materials, to 
understand—as he sees them—their un- 
derlying pattern of thought. The reviewer 
notices that the resultant synthesis differs 
not inconsiderably from the one to which 
his own research has led him and which he 
has recently had opportunity to clarify to 
himself in a few lectures soon to be pub- 
lished. Such difference, however—at the 
present stage of our knowledge—is not 
seriously disturbing. We are as yet in the 
earliest and most tentative stages of pene- 
trating the inner structural coherence of 
these Sumerian materials, of clarifying 
the cultural system in which they are im- 
bedded and from which alone they derive 
their intellectual and emotional meaning. 
The task is exceedingly difficult and most 
delicate. But each individual approach 
will contribute, will explore new possibil- 
ities. Differences of interpretation at this 
stage are therefore to be expected and 
even welcomed. For it is precisely in atten- 
tion to and discussion of differences that 
we may hope to progress toward a truer 
insight. 

It seems useful therefore to express 
clearly those divergencies of interpreta- 
tion which seem to be of greatest signifi- 
cance in our various attempts to achieve a 
consistent picture. 


Ill. GENERAL INTERPRETATIONAL 
APPROACH 


Good interpretation undoubtedly has 
its mainspring in sincere love of that 
which is to be interpreted. But such love, 
if it is to lead to understanding, must be in 
a very special sense unselfish, neither clos- 
ing its eyes in blind admiration nor im- 
petuously trying to make over what it 
loves to suit its own desires. It must be the 
tempered passion of one who loves wisely. 
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These maxims, trite but true, are 
not always, it would seem, strictly ob- 
served in the book under discussion. Thus 
many of the aesthetic value judgments 
scattered through its pages seem overly 
enthusiastic and may thereby defeat their 
purpose, setting the reader against the 
Sumerian tale rather than leading him on 
to appreciation. 

The myth of Enlil and Ninlil as given 
in the book tells how Ninlil’s mother de- 
liberately makes her daughter expose her- 
self so that she may be raped by Enlil, 
how Enlil abandons her as soon as he has 
raped her, how she follows him and is se- 
duced three times in succession by men 
whom she meets on the road—all of them, 
as it turns out, Enlil in disguise. The story 
is presented to the reader as “this delight- 
ful myth” (p. 43). 

The story of Inanna and Enki tells how 
Enki while drunk presented to Inanna a 
great many powers, how Inanna made off 
with these powers in her boat, and how 
Enki, when he became sober, tried to stop 
the boat and take back his gift. The tale is 
introduced to the reader as “‘this magnifi- 
cent myth with its particularly charming 
story” (p. 64). 

Little is gained by such appreciation 
quand méme. 

As for the first story, Dr. Kramer was in 
a difficult position, since the motivations 
and meaning of the events in the story 
seem to have largely escaped him. Thus 
the story becomes merely brutal, losing 
the strange undertone of inevitability 
which it has when the psychology of its 
characters and the moral norms governing 
their actions are understood. Even so, 
however, an adjective like “wild” or even 
“brutal” would have done better to pre- 
pare the reader than does the incongruous 
“delightful.” 

As for the second story, Dr. Kramer un- 
derstood the essentials of the tale correct- 


ly, but “magnificent”’ is out of tune. Here 
it might have been stressed that this story 
is one in a much lighter vein. The conflict 
is not serious, for, since Inanna is Enki’s 
favorite daughter, he cannot lose much to 
her. Whatever he gives her stays—so to 
speak—in the family. Thus the listener is 
free to enjoy the unwonted spectacle of 
Enki, the most clever and crafty of all the 
gods, caught in a dilemma of his own mak- 
ing, a dilemma of which his quick-witted 
daughter is not slow to take advantage. It 
may be added that the prize for which 
they play is nothing as ponderous as “the 
basis of the culture pattern of Sumerian 
civilization” (p. 66) but merely a motley 
of powers and activities with which the 
many-sided Inanna was thought to have 
connection. 

As overenthusiasm is unfavorable to 
understanding, so also is too harsh cen- 
sure. In the myth of Enki and Ninhursaga 
the latter gives birth to various deities, 
each to heal a part of Enki’s aching body. 
In each case the name of the healing deity 
is compounded with the Sumerian word 
for the relevant part of the body. This 
draws the following salvo: 


Moreover, the superficiality and barren 
artificiality of the concepts implied in this 
closing passage of our myth, although not 
apparent from the English translation, are 
brought out quite clearly by the Sumerian 
original. For the fact is that the actual relation- 
ship between each of the “healing’’ deities and 
the sickness which it is supposed to cure, is 
verbal and nominal only; . . . . [p. 59}. 


It would undoubtedly have helped the 
reader more toward appreciating the an- 
cient tale if—instead of chiding the Su- 
merians for not being more modern in 
their thinking—the author had explained 
why they thought as they did. The con- 
viction that a name somehow partakes of 
the reality of that which it denotes is a 
prominent feature of Sumerian, as of 
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most other, mythopoeic thought. It has 
its basis in the fact that this form of 
thought does not recognize different levels 
of reality. 

By closing one’s heart against such 
ways of thought, one bars one’s self from 
deeper understanding of the ancient mind 
and of ancient poetry. Thus Dr. Kramer 
—averse to mere “verbal” and ‘“‘nominal”’ 
relationships—must fail to appreciate the 
rather fine piece of narration which the 
beginning of this self-same myth consti- 
tutes. The narrator of the myth—-since a 
name partakes of the reality of what it 
means—trefers to the deity Ninhursaga 
under her several names according as the 
essence of these names is manifest in or 
foreshadows Ninhursaga’s role in the 
stream of events narrated. She is Nin- 
sikil-la, “The pure (i.e., virgin) 
lady,”’ before Enki unites with her. In the 
section telling of Enki’s advances to her 
she is Nin-tu ama kalamma, 


“The lady who gives birth, the mother of 
the land,’”’ the name bringing into focus 
the possibility latent in her, a possibility 
which begins to be realized with the event 
here related. When Ninhursaga finally ac- 


cepts Enki, she is Dam-gal-nun- 
na, “The great spouse of the prince (i.e., 
of Enki).’’ And when—as the fertile soil— 
she conceives and gives birth to vegeta- 
tionsheis Nin-hur-sag-ga4, “The 
lady of the mountain,” for on the lush 
green mountain slopes in the east the earth 
manifests its powers to produce the lux- 
uriant vegetation of spring as it does no- 
where else. : 
The student of ancient mythology dares 
not cling to his own criteria for what con- 
stitutes logical thinking so pertinaciously 
that these criteria become barriers pre- 
venting him from entering sympathetical- 
ly into other, earlier modes of thought. So 
too must he ever be on guard against read- 
ing into the ancient words his own con- 
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cepts, born, formed, and determined in a 
world of scientific outlook and experimen- 
tal technique. 

To a modern scientifically trained mind 
the concept “‘fire’’ can mean: “oxidation, 
the oxygen of the atmosphere combining 
with the substance burnt.’’ But something 
entirely different filled the mind of the an- 
cient Mesopotamian when he consigned 
images of his enemies to the fire and ad- 
dressed it as follows: “‘Scorching God Fire, 
warlike son of Heaven, thou, the fiercest 
of thy brethren, who like Moon and Sun 
decidest lawsuits, judge thou my case, 
hand down the verdict. Burn, O God Fire, 
the man and woman who bewitched 
me.’’** Concepts are not necessarily iden- 
tical because their referent is the same. 
The words “God Fire,” “fire,”’ ““combus- 
tion,”’ “‘oxidation,’’ may all refer to one 
objective reality, yet each symbolizes a 
different concept entirely. Were we—in 
the above prayer—to progress gradually 
through such stages as “God Fire,”’ “‘fire,”’ 
and “combustion,” to “oxidation,” we 
would remove with each “‘translation”’ one 
step further from understanding what 
filled the ancient speaker, until with “‘oxi- 
dation’”’ all bridges had been cast off. The 
concept “oxidation,” the total mental re- 
action which this word symbolizes, could 
not possibly have been entertained by 
him. 

For the Mesopotamians, as for us, 
things are what we make them, that is to 
say, what our concepts of them are. And 
one cannot add to, or subtract from, or 
make substitutions for, a concept without 
emerging with a new and different con- 
cept. 

We are stating these rather obvious 
facts in order to make clear why we are re- 
luctant to follow Dr. Kramer in his efforts 
to express Sumerian mythology “rational- 


33 Magla, II, 104-8. Cf. G. Meier, Die Assyrische 
Magia (Berlin, 1937), pp. 


Beschwérungssammlung 


16-17. 
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ly.’ These efforts amount exactly—it 
seems to us—to substituting concepts 
such as “combustion” and “oxidation” 
for concepts like “God Fire’’—under the 
impression that one is still rendering Su- 
merian thought. 

Dr. Kramer states his method on page 
73. Speaking of Sumerian cosmogony, he 
rejoices that “when these concepts are 
analyzed; when the theological cloak and 
polytheistic trappings are removed ...., 
the Sumerian creation concepts indicate a 
keenly observing mentality .... etc.’’ He 
seems quite unaware that what he is here 
removing is not a “cloak,’”’ not ‘“‘trap- 
pings,” but the very categories constitu- 
tive of Sumerian thought, its whole con- 
ceptual apparatus. When that has been 
removed, there can be nothing left. Those 
and none other were the terms in which 
the Sumerians could and did think. With- 
out them there is no Sumerian thought. 

A few of the results of this method may 
be considered in more detail. We quote: 

Heaven and earth were conceived as solid 
elements. Between them, however, and from 
them, came the gaseous element air, whose 
main characteristic is that of expansion. Heav- 
en and earth were thus separated by the ex- 
panding element air [p. 73; italics are Dr. 
Kramer’s}. 


For the god Enlil (i.e., the storm viewed 
as, and reacted to as, a personal being 
with divine powers: “Lord Storm’’) has 
been substituted the modern scientific 
concept “the gaseous element air, whose 
main characteristic is that of expansion.”’ 
With the term “air’’ instead of “storm,” 
“wind,” we are already on dangerous 
ground. There is, as far as we know, mo 
term for “‘air at rest”’ in either Sumerian 
or Akkadian: all those we have denote 
“air in motion,” i.e., they symbolize con- 
cepts limited approximately as are those 
suggested by our words “wind” and 
“storm,” and only thus may they be ren- 
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dered. Constitutive for the further term 
“gaseous element” is the notion that there 
are various substances which have the 
same form as air. This was realized in 
Europe as late as the eighteenth century; 
up to that time it had been supposed that 
air is one homogeneous substance. That 
the main characteristic of air is that of ex- 
pansion (Dr. Kramer has in mind, as the 
context shows, its ability to exert outward 
pressure) may—at least in a modified 
form—seem true to the physicist, but we 
doubt very much whether this is the char- 
acterization the man in the street. would 
give; and we cannot imagine how the Su- 
merians without experiments would hit 
upon the notion that heated air expands 
more than does a comparable volume of 
solids or fluids heated to the same tem- 
perature. With the terms “solid,” “gase- 
ous,” “element,” the constitutive notion 
of a tripartite scheme of possible forms 
under which matter can exist (as solids, 
liquids, or gases) has been introduced and 
imputed to the Sumerians—if we under- 
stand Dr. Kramer’s text correctly, con- 
sciously so. It seems unnecessary to go on 
demonstrating how utterly divorced these 
notions are from the Sumerian concept of 
a “‘Lord Storm,” the essentials of which 
they are supposed to render. In the first 
paragraph on page 74 the reader may find 
language implying that the Sumerians 
were aware of a relation between density 
and gravitational pull: ‘Air, being lighter 
and far less dense than either heaven or 
earth, succeeded in producing the moon.” 
He may then check with pages 43-47 to 
see how far the concepts involved are 
truly the same. The immediately follow- 
ing lines of the paragraph read like the 
Nebular Hypothesis of Laplace 
through a glass darkly. 

But this must suffice. We hope that we 
have expressed ourselves clearly so that 
if we end up on a positive note by sug- 


seen 
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gesting that Enlil, “Lord Storm,” may 
have been imagined to have separated 
heaven and earth in somewhat the manner 
in which strong wind may momentarily 
blow under and lift a tent cloth or a large 
heavy sheet lying on the ground, neither 
the reader nor Dr. Kramer will conclude 
that this is “the same thing’”’ that he has 
been saying all along. Differences of two 
worlds and of four millennia may not be 
ignored. 

We have come to the end of our review 
and may sum up. We have found in Dr. 
Kramer’s book much which calls for un- 
qualified praise, especially in matters re- 
lating to the establishing ot the text of the 
Sumerian compositions, which is a task of 
prime importance. 

We have also found points on which we 
tend to differ with the author, almost ex- 
clusively, we may stress, in matters relat- 
ing to translation and interpretation. 

The fact that such differences exist in 
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no way lessens our appreciation of the 
other wholly excellent aspects of the 
author’s work and our clear recognition of 
the urgency, value, and extreme impor- 
tance of the larger project of which the 
book under review forms a part. The cen- 
tral task of that project—the establishing 
of the text of the Sumerian literary com- 
positions, the finding, placing, copying, 
and publication of new fragments—can be 
satisfactorily accomplished even though 
the meaning of the text may not always 
be fully understood. And that task, we re- 
peat, is without question the most urgent 
of all those which confront Sumerologists 
today. Here Dr. Kramer has demonstrat- 
ed his industry and ability so convincingly 
that in our considered opinion no other 
scholar would be as competent as he to 
carry this important work to a speedy and 
satisfactory conclusion. 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
University oF CHICAGO 





ORIENTAL INSTITUTE MUSEUM NOTES 


(Under this heading and with publication of the two objects described below the Journal inaugu- 
rates a series of notes in which selected objects in the Oriental Institute Museum will be made known: 
The objects to be illustrated and described will, in general, be recent acquisitions or objects either 
imperfectly or never previously published. The editors of the Journal welcome the further co-operation 
with the Oriental Institute which is evidenced by the inauguration of such a section. We are certain 
that our readers will appreciate the additional link with the Oriental Institute which will result from 
the regular publication of these Museum Notes.—Ebprrors.] 


TWO ACQUISITIONS FROM THE SIMKHOVITCH COLLECTION 


HROUGH the good will of Professor Vladi- 
Dow G. Simkhovitch of New York, the 
Oriental Institute has been able to pur- 
chase two splendid pieces from his collection. 
The head and the bowl (Pls. I and II) repre- 
sent the two extremes with which these notes 
will have to deal. The head offers no problem 
save the mastery of its maker. Its value lies in 
its quality and, furthermore, in the fact that 
but a few works of its school and period are 
preserved. The bowl, on the other hand, 
raises several questions which we, at least, are 
not able to answer. In such a case one hopes 
that publication will induce others to con- 
tribute to an eventual interpretation. 


A EWE’S HEAD OF THE PROTO- 
LITERATE PERIOD 

Twelve years ago it would have been al- 
most impossible to assign the animal head! to 
its proper time and country. But since 1934 a 
few works have been known with which the 
Simkhovitech head has close affinities. They 
were discovered at Warka, in southern Meso- 
potamia, and this fact adds credibility to a 
dealer’s assertion that our head was found by 
illicit diggers at Jokha, ancient Umma, a site 
about thirty-five miles from Warka and the 
source of several important antiquities in our 
museums. 

The type of the animal depicted agrees with 
an early Mesopotamian origin. The pendent 
ears are characteristic of the two archaic 
breeds of sheep which were displaced by a fat- 
tailed, wool-bearing, prick-eared breed about 


‘The museum number is A 25544; 
length 11.5 cm., width 9 cm., height 7 cm. 


greatest 


the end of the third millennium s.c.* The 
more primitive of the two breeds had a hairy 
coat, not a fleece, and its rams had a mane and 
horizontal corkscrew horns. The other early 
breed was wool-bearing, and its rams had 
heavy horns coiled in a spiral about the ear. 
Since in both breeds the males were horned, 
the Simkhovitch head depicts a ewe. 

Ewes appear on monuments of the Proto- 
literate period’ in conjunction with the symbol 
of the Great Mother.‘ In fact, the works which 
the Simkhovitch head resembles formed part 
of a deposit of disused temple furniture dis- 
covered at Eanna, the shrine of Inanna- 
Ishtar at Warka.® They consist of one complete 
figure and two heads of rams and a magnificent 


* See Max Hilzheimer, Animal Remains from Tell 
Asmar (“SAOC," No. 20), pp. 32-42; also his notes in 
Ernst Heinrich, Kleinfunde aus den 
Tempelschichten in Uruk (Berlin, 1936), pp 
and his article, ““‘Sheep,”’ in Antiquity, X 
195-206 


* This period comprises the latter part of what was 
formerly known as the Uruk period and the whole of 
the Jemdet Nasr period. See P. Delougaz and 8 
Lloyd, Pre-Sargonid Temples in the Diyala Region 
(“OIP,”’ Vol. LVITTI), p. 8, n. 10 


‘E.g., ona vasefrom Warka: Heinrich, Kleinfunde, 
Pls. 3 and 38; on a trough in the British Museum 
H. R. Hfall), in British Museum Quarterly, Vol. III, 
No. 2 (London, 1928); and on seals: H. Frankfort 
Cylinder Seals, Pis. 1b, Ila, Vi; Heinrich, Kleinfunde, 
Pls. 17b—c, 194 

‘ This deposit has been published by Ernst Hein- 
rich (see n.2 above). The relevant animal figures 
appear on Pils. 4-8. The deposit was buried in the 
latter half of the Proto-literate period but may have 
contained objects of a somewhat greater age (see 
Frankfort, op. cit., p. 6, n. 3; p. 30, n. 1). The animal 
figures of the Proto-literate period cannot as yet be 
subdivided into an earlier and a later group, in 
contrast with the seals, stone vases, and pottery 


archaischen 
48-52; 
(1936), 
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limestone head of a ewe. The Simkhovitch 
head differs from all these in the degree of 
stylization which it shows: the natural forms 
are rigorously reduced to planes and sharp 
ridges; the work shuns the soft modeling 
which recalls the living flesh and avoids such 
details as the folds above the eyes of the 
Warka heads. It renders the mouth by but a 
single engraved line, without modeling. Yet it 
shares a significant detail—namely, the pe- 
culiar rendering of the eye—with one of the 
Warka heads.* These, moreover, differ con- 
siderably among themselves; they are highly 
individual works, not representatives of an 
established style.’ We have shown elsewhere 
that variety even to the extent of inconsistency 
is characteristic for the art of the Proto- 
literate period; it abounded in vigor and ex- 
plored the possibilities of plastic expression 
without restraint. Thus we find, sometimes in 
one single work, traces of contrasting tend- 
encies.* Even in historical times Mesopo- 
tamian art seems to move between two poles- 
the love of abstract forms and an interest in 
the physical nature of its models. At different 
times one or the other of these tendencies 
predominated, but in the Proto-literate period 
both asserted themselves with equal force. 

In the Simkhovitch head abstract forms 
prevail, although no characteristic of the 
animal is neglected: the taut cheeks, the 
curved bony forehead, the depression in the 
profile near the eyes, the convex nose—all are 
rendered but with the greatest economy. The 
austerity of the work sets it apart from the 
heads from Warka but not to the extent that 
its date could be doubted. It is true that at a 
later age, in the Second Early Dynastic period, 
a similar prevalence of the love of abstract 
forms over the interest in physical reality can 
be observed. But in the sculpture of that 
period, exemplified by the hoard of statues 
found at Tell Asmar,’ the natural forms were 


* Heinrich, Aleinfunde, Pl. 5 (W 7330). 

? This is strikingly shown by the juxtaposition of 
two front views in Heinrich, tbid., Pl. 8. 

§ Frankfort, More Sculpture from the Diyala Region 
(“OIP,”’ Vol. LX), pp. 1-4 

* Frankfort, Sculpture of the Third Millennium B.C. 
from Tell Asmar and Khafdajah (“OIP,"’ Vol. XLIV), 
pp. 19-27. 
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often left behind, and definitely geometric 
shapes—a wedge for a chin, a cone for a skirt— 
were substituted. Such geometrization is alien 
to the Proto-literate period, when stylization 
at its most extreme equals some of the milder 
devices of the Second Early Dynastic period, 
We notice this, for instance, in the cylinder 
seals in which heraldic groups occur compar- 
able with those made at Fara in the Second 
Early Dynastic age;'® similarly, in sculpture, a 
female head from Warka" has the hair ren- 
dered by sharply separated ridges, as in the 
Tell Asmar hoard. The Simkhovitch head must 
be placed alongside the Warka heads as a 
contemporary work. 

It is likely that the great severity of form of 
our head was induced by the material in which 
it was cut. It is a coarse-grained green stone 
unsuitable for the rendering of the subtle 
modulations of surface which are the perfec- 
tion of the limestone heads from Warka. The 
use of this green stone in the Proto-literate 
period is well certified.'*? We do not maintain, 
of course, that in works of the quality of the 
Simkhovitch head the material in any way 
interfered with the freedom of the artist to 
realize his intentions. On the contrary, we 
allude to that harmony between intention and 
material to which the artist aspires. The hard 
green stone would tempt the sculptor to go far 
in the direction of abstraction, while, on the 
contrary, alabaster, marble, or gypsum, being 
fine-grained and somewhat transparent, en- 
courage a rendering of the gently curved sur- 
faces of living tissue. 

It is impossible to form an idea of the stat- 
ue, vase, or throne base to which the head 
belonged.'* In Khafajah the statuette of a cow 
was placed upon the altar, as it seems.'* Hence 
the animal represented the goddess. At al- 


10 Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, Pl. 1Vd-/; Pl 
XIb-d, 1 
u ZA, Vol. XLV (1939), Pl. VIII-IX 


12 Frankfort, Progress of the Work of the Oriental 
Institute in Iraq, 1934/35 (“OIC,"" No. 20), p. 68, 
Fig. 54. It was also used for undecorated stone vases. 

13For rams on a throne base see Antiquarie 
Journal, Vol. VI (1926), Pl. LIII+, and also O. Weber, 
Altorientalische Siegelbilder (‘‘AO,"’ Vols. XVII- 
XVIII), No. 430 

14 Delougaz and Lloyd, op cit., p. 81, Fig. 32, and 
p. 82. 
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‘Ubaid figures of bulls, cows, and calves served 
in various Ways to embellish the temple.'® The 
house and the furniture of the goddess who 
personified natural life were decorated with 
the images of those of her creatures upon 
which her worshipers depended. But we need 
not know the exact context of the Simkhovitch 
head in order to appreciate its beauty. Shorn 
of accidentals, it was carved with a touch as 
sure as it was sensitive. 


AN ASSYRIAN BRONZE BOWL 


The affinities of the Simkhovitch bowl"* are 
as little in doubt as those of the head. Yet we 
have not been able to discover a single object 
which can be placed beside the bow! as a more 
or less related work. Even its simple shape is 
not found among known Assyrian bronzes, 
and the engraving on its inside poses a variety 
of problems (PI. II). 

The rim shows a motif which might be 
called a five-petaled flower, although no heart 
isshown. The flowers are set in scallops which 
are united at their highest points by a short 
horizontal bearing a fleur-de-lis-like ornament. 
This effective border design is quite new, as 
far as we know. 

The scene on the inside of the bow! remains 
equally isolated. A mounted figure followed by 
a spearman moves toward a young beardless 
man who kneels, or rather squats, with bent 
head and hands lifted in worship or supplica- 
tion. All three figures wear Assyrian dress, and 
the trappings of the horse are equally easy to 
match in the reliefs of Sargon, Sennacherib, 
or Assurbanipal; its harness includes the bit 
with the large segmental cheekpiece, the head- 


“H. R. Hall and C. L. Woolley, Al 
Excavations,’ Vol. I), Pls. V-VI, X—XI, XXVII- 
XXX. Woolley’s reconstruction in Pl. XXXVIII is 
ill founded; all the objects are placed in the facade of 
the temple because they were found at the foot of the 
platform in front of the building. If they had fallen 
there when the temple was ruined, their distribution 
in the soil would indeed have contained a key to their 
original position in the building. The descriptions and 
the plan suggest, however, that they were buried at 
the time of a reconstruction, in which case they 
might have been brought to the ditch in which they 
were deposited from all over the temple site. For an 
account of the conditions in which the deposit was 
discovered see ibid., pp. 25, 78-79, and PI. IT. 


“Museum number A 25545; outside diameter 
16.2cm., height 4.2 cm., thickness of walls 0.2 cm. 


Ubaid (“Ur 


band with a curved mount for plumes, the 
breast collar, and a throatlatch decorated with 
the rosettes which are ubiquitous at Khorsa- 
bad. The tunic and shawl of the rider are as 
clearly Assyrian as his leggings and shoes, 
which are commonly worn by Assyrian sol- 
diers.'? The oblong piece which he wears on 
his chest is somewhat mysterious; it is decorat- 
ed with rosettes and recalls an elaborate 
ornament depicted on an amber statuette at 
Boston.'® 

The manner in which these figures are 
drawn is as typically Assyrian as their ac- 
coutrements. The knotty musculature of the 
arms and legs; the rendering of the rider’s hair 
by parallel lines ending in a triple row of curls; 
the characterization of the horse, not a noble 
animal as the Egyptians and Greeks saw it, but 
a laboring beast of burden—all these are un- 
mistakable idiosyncrasies of the Assyrian 
draftsman. 

A number of bronze bowls have been found 
in Assyria, especially at Kuyundjik,’® and 
these have nothing in common with the 
Simkhovitch bowl. They are larger and rela- 
tively shallower, and they are decorated, not 
with a single scene, but with radial arrange- 
ments or concentric bands of decorative de- 
signs. Among these the garbled versions of 
Egyptian motifs abound, and the bowls have 
long since been recognized as products of 
Phoenician craftsmen.*® Purely Assyrian 
bronzework is not common; copper bands 
which decorated the masts at the temple 
entrances on the Palace Hill at Khorsabad 
may be quoted, but they show a combination 
of engraving and embossing which distin- 
guishes them from our bowl.”' The hinges of 
the Gates of Balawat are even less like it.*? 


17 Eg., Sidney Smith, Assyrian Sculptures in the 
British Museum from Shalmaneser III to Sennacherib, 
Pl. LVIII 

18 Bulletin of the 
(1938), 77-83 

1° H. Layard, A Second Series of the Monuments of 
Ninevah (London, 1853) 

7° F. Poulsen, Der Orient und Die Friihgriechische 
Kunst (Leipzig, 1912), pp. 6-20 

= Gordon Loud and C. B 
(“OIP,”’ Vol. XL), Pils. 49-50 

2L. W. King, Bronze Reliefs from the 
Shalmaneser, King of Assyria B.C 
British Museum, 1915). 


Museum of Fine Arts, XXXVI 
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But we remind the reader of these works in 
order to justify our claim that purely Assyrian 
bronzework did exist; the similarities in detail 
and general character between the Simkho- 
vitch bowl and the Assyrian reliefs show that 
we may accept it as one of the rare survivors 
of the native Assyrian bronzes. 

The most curious feature in the engraving 
is the figure on the right. We suspect that the 
draftsman wanted to depict a kneeling man 
but was prevented by the inward curve of the 
surface from making the feet project behind 
the body. The quality of the drawing is not 
such that it precludes the supposition of a 
makeshift; it possesses a pleasant liveliness, 
but the horse’s head and neck are rather in- 
adequate, and the figure on the left in particu- 
lar shows that the draftsman was embarrassed 
by the circular shape of his field of design. The 
spearman is ill proportioned; his legs are too 
short and are forced toward the right. We may 
assume, then, that the other figure suffered 
similarly from his position near the edge of the 
bow! and was really meant to kneel. Even so, 
we cannot match him with any figure in 
Assyrian reliefs. Groups of kneeling men occur 
where Assurbanipal illustrated the installation 
of his protégé as king of Elam.?* Some Elamites 
do homage by kissing the ground; behind them 
others are kneeling, but it would seem that 
they too are caught in the act of prostrating 
themselves and that their kneeling attitude is 
but a transient one. This would explain why 
they do not bow their heads; they will in a 
moment complete their proskynesis. The figure 


Assyrian Sculptures, Pls 
Palace of 


2s Archibald Paterson, 
LXXVI-LXXVII; 
Pls. 65-66. 


idem., Sinachertb, 
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in the Simkhovitch bowl bows his head be. 
cause his gesture—be it of submission, sup- 
plication, or worship—is complete in itself. 
For it was only before the king that the sub- 
ject kissed the ground. And the rider in our 
bow! is not a royal figure. The king traveled in 
a chariot, not on horseback, and the pomp of 
his progress could hardly be rendered by the 
little horseman and his solitary attendant, 
Our rider, moreover, wears a headband not un- 
like that of the prime minister at Khorsabad:* 
the king of Assyria, on the other hand, is al- 
ways depicted in reliefs with a distinctive 
conical cap. In this light the unique nature of 
the supplicant’s gesture also becomes ex- 
plicable. The reliefs magnify royalty. Those 
who make submission or beg for their lives 
address the king and kiss the earth before his 
feet. But on the Simkhovitch bowl the young 
man makes obeisance before one of the king's 
officials. 

The alleged origin of the bowl may be of 
some interest in this connection. It was said to 
have been found in Persia many years ago and 
to have been sold in Paris by a Persian. There 
is nothing in its design that remotely resembles 
Persian art, and we know that the Assyrians 
dominated a considerable part of western 
Iran. We may guess, then, that the bow! was 
engraved for the commander or governor of 
one of Assyria’s eastern provinces. But even on 
that assumption the figures which it depicts 
retain the secret of their confrontation. 

H. FRANKFORT 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
University oF CHIcAGo 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament. By 
NorMAN Swairu. (Fernley-Hartley Lec- 
ture, 1944.) London: Epworth Press, 1944. 
Pp. 194. 10s. 


These “distinctive ideas,” to quote the 
author’s own summary, are: “(1) Righteous- 
ness, always more than ethical... . tending 
towards salvation or to a benevolence that is 
far beyond strict justice . . . . (2) the love of God 
for man... . (3) the Love of Israel (Man) for 
God .... (4) the ruach-adonai (spirit of the 
Lord) as the life-giving, energy-giving power of 
God in the lives of individual men, enabling 
them to do what otherwise, in their ordinary 
strength they would be quite unable to do.” 

Of the importance of the volume there can 
be no doubt. It is a symbol of, and at the same 
time a welcome contribution to, a growing re- 
assertion of the primacy of Hebrew thought in 
our Christian heritage as against the sub- 
servience to the Greeks which has dominated 
Christendom from its early history. Even yet, 
highly praised volumes are published on Plato, 
Aristotle, Plotinus, and their tradition, as the 
sources of the Christian heritage in whom we 
can examine the ground on which we stand— 
and all just as though there had never been an 
Old Testament or as if Israel had never done 
serious thinking. Snaith properly comments: 
“Christianity itself has tended to suffer from 
a translation out of the Prophets and into 
Plato. Later the master was Cicero, and with 
the Renaissance, Aristotle. Plato has indeed 
been made to be ‘divine’ and Aristotle ‘the 
master of them that know.’ The tragedy of 
Christian theology through the years is the 
extent to which these statements are true in 
the matter of ‘knowing Christ.’ ” 

The favorite method in the book is that of a 
careful study of the etymology and uses of rele- 
vant Hebrew words, from which there are de- 
duced the distinctive content that they had 
for Israel. This is excellent—aup to a point! For 
it will be seen that the procedure can become 
an ingrown absorption in Hebrew thought. A 


thesis such as here maintained demands, if it 
will escape pietistic subservience to dogma, a 
very broad scope and sensitivity of treatment. 
If the ideas actually are distinctive, then we 
should be told clearly wherein and to what ex- 
tent they are so: in other words, the discussion 
must include a fair and understanding account 
of related thought elsewhere as a basis for com- 
parison. The book begins well in this regard, 
for it plunges the reader at once into aspects 
of the thinking of the ancient Near East, in 
particular of Mesopotamia. A reassuring point, 
too, is its denial of uniqueness in Israel’s con- 
cept of holiness on the ground that it was “the 
inner nature of Deity,” since this was its 
meaning also “in Canaan and Mesopotamia.”’ 
But, beyond this, the oriental background is 
meager to the point of nonexistence. The ethi- 
cal emphasis of the prophets, the idea of a 
covenant relationship, the notion of the spirit 
of God, and many others are presented as 
though such concepts dawned first on the 
minds of the Israelites. Certainly there was a 
distinctive aspect of Israel’s thought, and in its 
special areas it attained a supremacy over all 
others in the ancient world. But all these ideas 
had their beginnings elsewhere, and in some 
cases they reached notable elevation. The ar- 
gument would have been much stronger and 
the value of the book higher if this non-Israel- 
ite development had been sympathetically 
sketched as the background of the Hebrew 
achievement. 

But Snaith’s method is peculiarly open to 
excess. Since it yields results in some cases, 
there is danger of invoking it consistently even 
where there is nothing to gain. This seems to 
be the point to which he comes in the study of 
Old Testament concepts of love. We are told 
that two conclusions emerge from the linguistic 
facts and that they “are of paramount impor- 
tance in the understanding of the meaning of 
the root ’-h-b. The first is that when the root 
is used of loving persons, it is used of the atti- 
tude of a superior to an inferior. Secondly, 
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where it is used (rarely) of an inferior to a su- 
perior, it is a humble, dutiful love.’’ Now what 
does this mean, for the first point seems to can- 
cel out the second? And the total of these re- 
sults of “paramount importance”’ is only what 
the word implies in any case. Besides, there is 
a third condition, here overlooked—that of the 
love of equals, as of David and Jonathan; also 
it is merely begging the question to class the 
love of husband for wife as that of superior for 
inferior. 

It is unfortunate that the common vogue is 
here followed of making the covenant basic in 
Israel’s religious thinking. We are told that 
“the word berith (covenant) is found in the 
earliest records. It is used of the Covenant 
which Jehovah made with Abraham, Genesis 
xv. 18(J).”” But surely the J document is not 
the “earliest record” ; and the idea of the cove- 
nant is absent from the long prior sources in 
Judges and Samuel. Apart from the famous 
treatment of the theme in the J and E docu- 
ments, the idea occurs for the first time, and 
then but rarely, in the prophecies of Hosea, 
but not again until Jeremiah in the period 
when Deuteronomy made it one of Israel’s 
great themes. 

The whole matter of the covenant and di- 
vine election provides some of the least satis- 
fying discussion in the volume. It comes close, 
in its stress on the sovereign choice of God, to 
making him a being of caprice. “‘In some cases 
God does more than is required.”” But why in 
those cases only? And the answer seems to be: 
“Because of his free choice to do so,”’ which 
surely is caprice, pure and simple. Indeed, we 
are left with the feeling that the divine elec- 
tion of Israel is interpreted in terms of national 
exclusiveness to the neglect of the better Old 
Testament thought that made it a call, not to 
privilege, but to responsibility and service, a 
universal call which, however, Israel obeyed 
uniquely. The sovereignty of God is empha- 
sized to the extreme where one turns back to 
the title-page wondering how good a Method- 
ist the author actually is! “Justice derives from 
him,” he informs us, “He decides what is to 

To this extent He is arbitrary in His 
judgments and arbitrary in His love.” But 
surely even an underprivileged Greek such as 
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Socrates knew better than that! And if this is 
presented as biblical exposition, it is very in- 
adequate, for the idea of theodicy, to which 
much thought was given by the wise men, im- 
plies a universal standard of justice to which 
God’s conduct must conform as well as man’s. 

One is frequently astonished by the critical 
positions assumed and the inferences deduced 
therefrom. Isaiah is credited with “optimistic 
preaching,’ for which the references are Isa. 
31:4-9 and 12:6. He is “torn between two” 
loyalties: to his convictions and to his nation; 
for the latter we are referred to chapter 31 and 
to 29:1—14. On such grounds, “the prophets 
were children of their times,” i.e., swayed by 
national bigotries—what a caricature of Jere- 
miah and Isaiah, to say nothing of the others! 
But the trouble lies in the acceptance of pas- 
sages that most scholars properly recognize to 
be spurious. Similar is the opinion that Isaiah 
“speaks of rescue when the time of greatest 
crisis is at hand’’—apparently again an accept- 
ance of the spurious narrative about the defeat 
of Sennacherib. The spirit of the Lord controls 
the prophets, we are told with references to 
Ezek. 2:2, 3:24, and 11:5—all of which are 
secondary in the context, as are the relevant 
words in Mic. 3:8. Amos charges that a man 
and his father go in to the same maid: a piece 
of thoroughly uncritical acceptance of current 
error, for the Hebrew says nothing at all about 
“the same” but merely that they go to “the 
young woman,”’ i.e., the prostitute. For a dif- 
ferent reason one remarks the now-abandoned 
dating of Hammurabi “about 2000 B.c.”’ And 
why should a scholarly work, or any other for 
that matter, employ the baseless word “Je- 
hovah?” If reference is to earlier concepts of 
Israel’s God, then the correct name is Yahweh, 
but if to his higher attributes, then no term is 
comparable in dignity with the traditional 
“the Lord.” 

However, it is appropriate to turn finally 
from all such criticism to a cordial commenda- 
tion of the concluding chapter, in which much 
of the thought of the book finds its culmina- 
tion. In surveying the transfer of the Old Tes- 
tament ideas already discussed into the New, 
it points out the traditional error persisting to 
the present of interpreting the New Testament 
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words dikaioun and its derivatives in harmony 
with Greek usage, when they are, it is claimed, 
but translations of the Hebrew tsadag and its 
related nouns. The argument at this point may 
well have far-reaching consequences, for it 
moves cogently to the conclusion that “there 
can be i.o right answer [to the question, “What 
is Christianity?’’] until we have come to a clear 
view of the distinctive ideas of both Old and 
New Testaments and their difference from the 
pagan ideas which so largely have dominated 
‘Christian’ thought.” 

WituraM A. Irwin 
University of Chicago 


Meet Amos and Hosea. By ROLLAND EMERSON 
Wotre. New York and London: Harper & 
Bros., 1945. Pp. 180. $2.00. 


Professor Wolfe explains that his aim in this 
little volume has been that of “making avail- 
able to the average person the knowledge 
which hitherto has been largely the monopoly 
of scholars.”’ For this he deserves commenda- 
tion. There is a erying need of such scholarly 


popularizations. But he is to be congratulated 
also on the success of his undertaking; partly 
through the insights of his protracted study of 
Amos and Hosea and partly through a re- 
strained use of imagination he has imparted a 
sense of reality to his sketch of their activities. 
His book is a welcome contribution to the al- 
ready immense literature on the prophets. Its 
value toward its announced purpose is en- 
hanced by the omission of practically all criti- 
cal argumentation, which instead is promised 
for a later publication. In anticipation of this, 
it may not be amiss to offer a few comments 
and questions in the hope that they may con- 
tain something of value. 

It is rather surprising to be told that the 
author’s critical methods “have been as pre- 
cise as the routine used by an organic chemist 
in his qualitative and quantitative analysis” 
(p. xxi). It is true that in literary criticism a 
considerable number of criteria are available 
(Professor Wolfe says that he used “almost a 
score’ of them), and results take on dependa- 
bility in proportion to the convergence of their 
testimony. Yet there remains in the end a high 
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measure of uncertainty, for the simple reason 
that literature is a product of the human spirit, 
which, with all our talk of psychological laws, 
is far removed from the relatively stable ma- 
terials at the disposal of the natural scientist. 
The critic attains, finally, nothing but greater 
or less probability. 

A fine feature of Dr. Wolfe’s presentation is 
his sense of the poetic structure of the prophet- 
ic oracles. It would be well, however, to avoid 
the confusion entailed in speaking of ‘“‘coup- 
lets’ when in reality distich lines are meant 
(p. xxiii). The couplet is a quite different struc- 
ture; in fact, couplets of tristich lines are not 
uncommon. The term “‘stanza”’ is likewise of 
dubious quality. Until we accept some stand- 
ard terminology, this whole matter will remain 
confused. It would be better to retain the now 
traditional word, “‘strophe,”’ with full recog- 
nition of its false implications, and use “stan- 
za”’ then only for larger units of poetic organi- 
zation, of which there are numerous examples. 

The problem of Hosea’s wife is perennial. It 
is doubtful that even relative unanimity will 
ever be reached. Still, to reason that marriage 
to a woman whom we would consider of doubt- 
ful character would spoil “the illustrative val- 
ue of the metaphor” (p. 83) is but to fail to 
take account of relevant facts. It is gratifying 
to have Wolfe’s rejection of the common idea 
of a repentant Gomer whom Hosea remarried 
(pp. 84-86), but this may not be supported by 
deletion of chapter 3, which certainly is gen- 
uine in large part. 

What is meant by “the plains of Esdraelon 
and Jezreel”’ (pp. xxix and 107), since the for- 
mer name is but a Greek corruption of the lat- 
ter? Were the plains of Jezreel and Megiddo 
(or of Accho) intended? There is no basis for 
introducing “dung” and “dump heap” into 
Amos 4:3 (p. 24), a procedure that arose as 
part of the recent vogue of re-writing the Old 
Testament under the delusion that this was 
text criticism. The Hebrew is apparently cor- 
rect, and Jerome’s rendering while not final is 
much preferable to recent tampering. Allusion 
to “butcher’s hooks” in connection with the 
same passage implies an oversight of recog- 
nized Assyrian practice (cf. the stela of Esar- 
haddon with the captive king of Tyre). It is 
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regrettable that the common error of speaking 
of the same prostitute in Amos 2:7 is perpetu- 
ated; the Hebrew gives no basis for this. A 
strange feature is the omission of mention of 
the cult of the dying god in connection with 
Amos 5:16, Hos. 5:12 ff., and the sketch of the 
corrupt popular cult on page 94. And, finally, 
would not some less “catchy’’ title have indi- 
cated equally well the popular character of 
the book? 

Wiiuram A. IRwIN 
University of Chicago 


Mukhtaérat min al-Adab al-‘Arabi: An Arabic 
Chrestomathy for Advanced Students, Pub- 
lished by the CoMMITTEE ON ARABIC AND 
ISLAMIC STUDIES OF THE AMERICAN CouN- 
cIL OF LEARNED Socretres. Washington, 
D.C.: The Committee, 1944. Pp. vi+370. 
$2.50 cash with order; otherwise $3.50. 
This is the first all-American attempt to put 

together a chrestomathy for advanced stu- 
dents, and as such it is noteworthy. The prin- 
ciple of its building is new, an interesting ex- 
periment in photolithographic reprinting of 
from two to fifteen pages of previously pub- 
lished books, themselves largely chrestomath- 
ic. As a first attempt at this sort of thing, it is 
worthy of commendation. Three hundred and 
seventy pages of text in a chrestomathy is full 
measure for whatever the price may be. 

A battery of notable names constitutes the 
committee, which “collaborated in the scru- 
tiny and selection of texts’’ and “‘itself assumes 
full responsibility for the final work.” Though 
he does not belong to the committee, Dr. 
Nabih A. Faris of Princeton is named as the 
man who “made the primary selection upon 
which subsequent selections were based.” 
Leaving aside unnamed “colleagues in the 
Arabic field,’ who were called upon for “ad- 
vice,” and Mortimer Graves, who is thanked 
“for his assistance in securing publication,” 
the Arabists of the committee are Edwin E. 
Calverley, Philip K. Hitti, Arthur Jeffery, and 
William Thompson, who run from Harvard as 
far west as Columbia and Princeton. Two non- 
Arabists are named before these: G. Howland 
Shaw, Assistant Secretary of State, as chair- 
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man, and as secretary, Myron B. Smith of the 
Library of Congress, described as “‘cheville ou- 
vriére of this present work,” which in plain, 
homely American means “chief cook and 
bottle-washer.”” Under these circumstances it 
is difficult to tell exactly to whom one may be 
ascribing responsibility for defects that must 
be noted and suggestions for improvement that 
must be made if this venture is to become as 
good and useful as it should be and if it is to 
represent properly the great power, ability, 
and wealth of the United States of America in 
its field. 

The first thing to be noted is that the phrase 
“advanced students’’ seems to be somewhat 
broadly interpreted. A considerable amount of 
the material offered is hardly of a very ad- 
vanced type, naturally, because so much is 
taken from chrestomathic books, many of 
which presuppose little beyond a bare elemen- 
tary knowledge such as the students-of Chi- 
cago in my time of teaching would be sup- 
posed to have acquired in at most six months. 
This points to another characteristic of this 
learner’s useful book: a well-graduated rise in 
difficulty of the material offered is not easy to 
discover. 

On the other hand, the manner or type of 
reprinting chosen, perhaps in some cases the 
defective text from which the reprint was 
made, offers students at this or even a con- 
siderably more advanced stage mild to prac- 
tically insuperable difficulties. Every photo- 
graphic reprint must be carefully proofread 
and corrected, but with such supervision even 
a simple zine etching can be amended to good 
legibility. Here there are gaps and defects in 
the lettering on the very first page, which are 
bound to make the sledding hard for the aver- 
age student. A practiced hand can supply de- 
fects on page 4, note 1, and page 11, note 7; put 
in the right word, page 27, line 10; eliminate 
blot-lines and marks on pages 32-34; make 
little but much-needed corrections in pointing 
on page 5, lines 1, 2, and 5 (noted in Fischer's 
own corrigenda), and page 53, line 5; correct 
or see the reason for classical incorrectness in 
page 65, line 2, and especially line 4, assaw- 
walu; supply the defective letter in the first 
word of the next to last line on page 68 and in 
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the fourth word of page 80, line 2; make the 
necessary corrections in lines 11 and 17 on 
page 81 and in at least six places on pages 
104-5; read properly the Turkish “Arabjah 
Qar@it on page 119, given as <Arabiyyat Qaraut 
in the Table of Contents, No. 16; supply the 
corrections noted by Macdonald on page 148, 
line 9, page 149, line 14, and page 156, line 7, 
and eliminate the curious and apparently 
faulty insertion on page 148, line 15; know that 
the references in De Goeje’s publication, pages 
166-70, are to the Wright-De Goeje Grammar, 
and clear this piece of faulty markings, as must 
be done also on pages 181 ff.; read correctly 
the title on page 201, perhaps with help from 
the Table of Contents; take out the smears on 
pages 214 ff.; see that Cartagena, page 229, is 
probably a mistake for Corunna, and, correct- 
ing madibat to madinat, guess that >Arbiinah 
is probably Narbonne; and do something sen- 
sible with huwa m& huwa, page 252, line 13. By 
the time the student has reached page 323, the 
occasional faintnesses in the margins, especial- 
ly in the triangles, will not trouble him so 
seriously any more. But the spots previously 
noted with some others are bound to give the 
inexperienced student serious, and in part in- 
surmountable, trouble. It will not help such a 
student to find in the Table of Contents No. 15 
described as “‘Accounts of the Caliphs’’; to 
find No. 28 abbreviated to meaningless Al- 
Baydnu l-Mughrib, though naturally the stu- 
dent himself can find the author edited on the 
title-page, here page 228; the portion printed 
of No. 30 does not contain ‘Technical Terms 
of Philosophy” but a statement on the divi- 
sions of philosophical studies as then conceived 
with an allusive slant at the old trivium and 
quadrivium. And why mystify the student in 
No. 33 by listing it as ““The Algebra of Mo- 
hammed Ben Musa”’ (!) and then describing it 
three lines farther on as “Algebra of Kha- 
warizmi’’(!)? 


The manner of selecting and printing these, 
generally little, portions of printed texts leaves 
the student largely without notes, except 
where the author, or perhaps better the origi- 
nal editor, placed them at the bottom of the 
page. Even for these, truly needed explana- 
tions are not given, as has been pointed out. 
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Elsewhere the student finds figures or other 
symbols or references to notes considered nec- 
essary by the original editor, frequently even 
for students whose native language is Arabic; 
but it must be exasperating to such a student 
to find these notes and references not here. It 
might have been better to blank out such ref- 
erences to notes not available in this book. 

Perhaps a small supplementary volume con- 
taining a table of errata and corrections and 
at least the most necessary notes could make 
good the worst of these defects. 

Possibly the student should be left to pick 
out for himself and put together the incom- 
plete picture puzzle offered by the distribution 
of pieces from Ibn at-Tiqtaqa’s Fakhri under 
more or less varying headings and titles on 
pages 22-23, 127-31, and 191-200 (200 not 
being really Ibn at-Tiqtagi, but, as the stu- 
dent should discover, a final statement by the 
editor, containing material usually found earli- 
er in a Western printing). 

Finally, no help at all is given to a diligent, 
independent student by way of a glossary or at 
least some hint of what dictionary or vocabu- 
lary he might use. Many of the chrestomathies 
here used and some of the chrestomathic pub- 
lications contain glossaries of their own. The 
model glossary for a book of this sort is that 
by August Fischer in his second edition of 
Briinnow’s Chrestomathy. Fischer, at last ac- 
counts, had a real hand lexicon or school dic- 
tionary partly in print at Cairo; for it he had 
collected references and material on cards 
through many years, and it is to be sincerely 
hoped that this is not destroyed or dying an 
abortive death. If so, no other dictionary of 
the same kind and caliber is at the moment 
available. For the English-speaking, some- 
times French-reading, student, Belot’s V ocabu- 
laire, in its slightly augmented English transla- 
tion known as Hava’s Dictionary, both kept in 
print by the Jesuits at Beirut in their Catholic 
Press, might be recommended as a stopgap. 
Nevertheless, if the student is not to be made 
inordinately dependent on the teacher to con- 
sume more than is necessary of both the 
teacher’s and the student’s time, a competent 
glossary and, perhaps with it and in it, a set of 
at least the most necessary notes are a sine qua 
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non to make this good first American effort at 
an Arabic chrestomathy as efficient and as use- 
ful as it should be. 

M. SPRENGLING 
University of Chicago 


Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi. By Franz Ro- 
SENTHAL. (“‘American Oriental Series,”’ Vol. 
XXVI.) New Haven: American Oriental So- 
ciety, 1943. Pp. 135. $3.00. 

The third century of Islam (ninth century 
of our era) was attuned to an intellectual at- 
mosphere that was not to be surpassed in me- 
dieval history. It was a time when non-Moslem 
and non-Arab branches of learning held their 
own along with the earlier field of Moslem- 
Arabic studies. All branches of knowledge, 
therefore, came to engage the hearts and minds 
of an increasing body of distinguished and 
flouris’ ing scholars. If any one thing charac- 
terized the most gifted of this group, it was an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge—a thirst they 
sought to satisfy at several intellectual fonts. 
They were, therefore, no narrow specialists— 
not even as that word was understood in their 
day—but broad encyclopedists of varying tal- 
ent and energy. This fact is forcibly brought 
home to the Arabist who cares to look into the 
large body of Islamic bio-bibliographical liter- 
ature of the period. For there are to be found 
references to many encyclopedists, some of 
whose numerous works have survived to our 
own day, as well as reference to many others 
whose long list of works are known only by 
name or through quotations and fragments of 
varying length surviving in the scholarly works 
of their successors. 

It is to this latter class that the subject of 
this careful and exhaustive study by Dr. Ro- 
senthal belongs, though why Sarakhsi was 
singled out for this special treatment is no- 
where told. The author’s painstaking labors 
and his travelson two continents in search of his 
subject are a fitting sequel to that “extraordi- 
nary thoroughness of Arabic scholarship” (p. 
38) which preserved for centuries the materi- 
als for his own study. 

For the Arabist at home in this period of Is- 
lamic civilization, the results of the present col- 
lection of Sarakhsi’s fragments seem to be 
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largely negative, and for him a less rigorous 
method of procedure would have been equally 
effective. This is not to blame the author for 
not finding results that were not forthcoming, 
e.g., definite biographical dates and an insight 
into Sarakhsi’s personality, a discovery of the 
littérateur’s style, or a clearer conception of 
the scholar’s views and theories other than 
those he shared with his greater and better- 
known teacher, Abii Ya‘qib al-Kindi (pp. 8, 
17, 86). Nor is it to be ungrateful for the ready 
accessibility of the materials here brought to- 
gether, including the Arabic text of four hither- 
to unpublished fragments, even if the author's 
method of presentation slows up cross-refer- 
encing within the study itself. The copious 
notes are illuminating and suggestive. 

To scholars in fields cognate to Islamic 
studies, the organization and translation of the 
materials present a sketchy yet discernible out- 
line of the rich and varied intellectual activity 
of the period. The translation is, on the whole, 
reliable, and the style a happy medium be- 
tween “‘literal’’ and “‘liberal,”’ so that, for the 
most part, both the sense and the flavor of the 
Arabic are retained. The following comments 
and corrections result from a closer check (via 
Yaqiit’s Arabic text) on the section on “Cul- 
tural History and Adab”’ (pp. 82 ff.). 

Following Ibn Abi Ugaibi‘ah’s grouping of 
phrases, the subtitle of Kitab al-Lahw wi 
al-Malahi should read: “Refreshment of the 
Thoughtfully Occupied concerning Singing 
and Singer’s, Boon Companionship and Fellow- 
ship, etc.”” (pp. 82, 84). Geometry may have 
helped to recognize the ‘‘qualities’’ of the let- 
ters of the alphabet, but “quantities,” that is, 
size and proportional structure, is certainly 
implied in magddir (p. 87). The geometrician 
in question was not “thoroughly uneducated” 
but one with a thoroughly bad education (from 
a narrow Islamic point of view [ibid.]). Sind‘ah 
is hardly to be translated “‘science’’; “art,” 
“trade,”’ or “profession’’ is more to the point 
(p. 89). “I took this as an allusion to the Angel 
of Death,’ should read: “I took this as an 
ominous allusion, etc.”’ (p. 91). The Moslem 


geometrician’s reply to his narrowly orthodox 
but privileged tormentor is not a defiant “l 


care neither for....nor am I interested 


in....”’ but a reassuring “I make no men- 
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tion of ” Defiance at that point would 
have promptly terminated the ludicrous in- 
terview. 

The adoption of Arabic names by non- 
Arabs (p. 16) is frequently met with in the 
Abbasid empire, though it was not always 
made from choice. The following anecdote is 
not without its parallel on the American scene. 

Mansir’s aging physician introduced his 
son and successor to that caliph, who asked 
the young man for his name. The royal-physi- 
cian-to-be rolled off a long list of strange- 
sounding Persian names. “Is all that your 
name?”’ asked Mansiir. 

“Yes,”’ came the answer. 

The caliph smiled as he added, “You have 
a choice of two alternatives. Either I abbrevi- 
ate your name to Timadh (one of the long list 
of names) or I choose for you the surname of 
Abi Sahl.” 

“T am satisfied with the surname,” said the 
young physician who was to be known to pos- 
terity as Abii Sahl ibn Naubakht.' 

Ahmar’s educational duties went far be- 
yond what Kisai had led him to believe (pp. 
18-19), for Hariin al-Rashid himself instructed 
the new appointee concerning these same 
duties of educating and disciplining the heir 
to the throne.” 

All concerned have succeeded in reducing 
the usual printer’s errors to a minimum, judg- 
ing by the few that have caught the eye. A G 
slipped into the place of the J in Jarrett (p. 
11), and al-Tawhidi occupies space meant, no 
doubt, for Abi Hayyan (p. 86, 1. 21). The Ara- 
bie definite article seems to scoff defiantly at 
the familiar old rule that calls for a capital let- 
ter to head an English sentence and paragraph. 


NaBia ABBOTT 
Oriental Institute 


Life and Works of Ibn er Rimi. By Ravuvon 
Guest. London: Luzac & Co., 1944. Pp. 
143. 12s. 6d. 


Utilizing primarily the personal and histori- 
cal information contained in his copious verse, 
Mr. Guest presents an extremely well-docu- 
mented biography of Ibn ar-Rimi (d. 896). 

Ibn Abi Usaibi‘ah, I, 152 

: Mas‘iidi, VI, 321-22. 


The study ends with a plea for a complete (and 
we might add, annotated) edition of his diwdn 
whose very volume, it would seem, has so far 
prevented publication in toto, despite the fairly 
adequate manuscript material on which a print 
could be based. 

Guest succeeds in making transparent in the 
life-history of Ibn ar-Rami the political and 
social conditions of the period. The more prom- 
inent of the many personalities for or against 
whom the rather unlikable poet composed his 
often all too obviously mercenary verses are 
studied, and new light is shed on their charac- 
ter and historical significance. Ibn ar-Rimi’s 
social position is well illustrated : his difficulties 
in recovering the expense for the paper on 
which a rejected poem had been written, his 
frantic quest for a settled income, and his al- 
ternate self-abasement and threats of black- 
mail when pleading for gifts stand out in strong 
contrast with his ambition to be fully accepted 
and his complaint of being treated as an in- 
ferior. It may be noted in passing that some 
fifty years earlier a more distinguished, if less 
gifted, fellow-artist—the musician and poet 
Ishaq al-Mausili (d. 850)—displayed, though 
with better grace, the same susceptibilities re- 
garding his place in society. 

Guest supports his presentation by ample 
quotations, mostly in text and translation from 
Ibn ar-Rimi’s diwdén. On pages 61-71 more ex- 
tensive specimens of his poetry are translated. 
These selections are preceded by a characteri- 
zation of Ibn ar-Rami’s work, which, in spite 
of its thoroughness, somehow fails to do justice 
to its striking originality. Ibn ar-Rimi’s ar- 
ticulateness about himself is almost without 
parallel in contemporary literature, and his 
personalized interpretation of natural phenom- 
ena as well as the wealth of his imagery in 
his descriptive passages are of the greatest im- 
portance for the subsequent development of 
Arabic poetry. One might wish Guest had ex- 
panded his stimulating but far too brief dis- 
cussion of Ibn ar-Rimi’s language. He con- 
cludes his portrayal of the poet by listing the 
opinions on his work of some of the leading 
Arabic critics—the Western student unfortu- 
nately will have to wait for the complete edi- 
tion before undertaking an appreciation on 
modern lines. Guest’s excellent study of Ibn 
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ar-Rdmi’s life and times with its concluding 
contribution of a full index of persons and 
places appearing in the Cairo manuscript will 
considerably facilitate the task of publishing 
Ibn ar-Rimi’s diwdén, a task which must rank 
among the most urgent desiderata of Arabic 
studies. 

G. E. von GrRUNEBAUM 


University of Chicago 


Bayan MuSkil al-Ahadit. By pn FOrax. Edit- 
ed by Rarmmunp KOoserr. (“Analecta Orien- 
talia,”’ No. 22.) Rome: Pontificum Institu- 
tum Biblicum, 1941. Pp. xxvi+44+49. 140 
lire. 


This strikes one now as a survival of a past 
era. Luckily it brings us the text of a Leipzig 
manuscript intact so far as the publication 
goes. The London, Leiden, and Vatican manu- 
scripts, also used, are probably safe enough. 
Likewise the unused manuscripts—four at 
Istanbul, one at Jerusalem, and one at Banki- 
pore—are probably still there. That the entire 


work will now or ever be published in full may 
reasonably be doubted. Not of the very first 
importance, it is curious enough to be worth a 
knowledge of its nature. This is sufficiently 
conveyed by the portion published and the ex- 
cellent manner of its publication. 


It is a discussion of the traditions of special 
difficulty, whose content or import is of a 
doubtful nature, i.e., apparently not in con- 
formity with the formulations considered or- 
thodox by Ibn Firak’s Ash‘arite school. The 
traditions thus taken up, expounded, and res- 
cued for orthodox use are limited to such as 
make statements about God, and of these to 
those whose chains of traditionists leading 
back to Mohammed are by Moslem principles 
unassailable. 

According to his own statement, Ibn Firak 
is the fourth writer to work on this subject in 
the Mohammedan world, and he lays claim to 
completeness greater than that of any of his 
predecessors. Not as sovereign a mind as, e.g., 
Al-Ghazzili, our author is fairly clever, dili- 
gent, and persevering in manipulating the 
Arabie language to make his interpretations 
come out as desired. He died by poison, ap- 


parently by order or with the connivance of 
Mahmiid of Ghazna, in A.n. 406/a.p. 1015-16. 
Kébert characterizes the work, the author, 
and the manuscripts used in the Introduction 
and presents the author’s introduction com- 
plete from 20 pages and about 14 other pages, 
including the final 3, of the 210 pages of the 
Leipzig manuscript, the oldest known, in text 
and very fair German translation. The indexes, 
both Arab and German, leave little to be de- 
sired. Paper, printing, and general makeup, 
even in 1941, are worthy of the fine reputation 
established by the Papal Biblical Institute. 


M. SPRENGLING 
University of Chicago 


Gafat Documents: Records of a South-Ethiopic 
Language. By Wour Lestav. New Haven: 
American Oriental Society, 1945. Pp. 188. 


This volume represents the first study of a 
language which up to a few decades ago was stil] 
spoken in an Ethiopian province called Gafat 
(or Kaffa), southwest of Addis Ababa. 

The book is divided into three main parts, 
preceded by a brief introduction dealing with 
the linguistic position of Gafat. Part I (pp. 
15-99) treats of the various grammatical ele- 
ments of the Gafat language; Part II (pp. 
101-38) contains the Gafat text of the Song 
of Solomon, followed by a transliteration, a 
literal interlinear translation, and a free, con- 
nected translation; Part III (pp. 129-88) con- 
tains a Gafat-English and English-Gafat vo- 
cabulary, with the Gafat words in translitera- 
tion. 

The eutire book is based on the Gafat trans- 
lation of the Amharic version of the Song of 
Solomon, two short vocabularies of about two 
hundred and four hundred words, respectively, 
and three short sentences in Gafat found in 
Ludolf’s Historia Aethiopica. These docu- 
ments, as the author points out (p. 9), are the 
only ones “which allow us to gain an insight 
into the construction of the language.”’ Added 
to the meagerness of the material at our dis- 
posal are the further disadvantages that Gafat 
does not have a consistent orthography, that 
the two available vocabularies are not always 
accurate or reliable, and that the language of 
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the Song of Solomon is, in all probability, 
translation Gafat and not a true reflection of 
the living, idiomatic language. But, in spite of 
all this, Leslau’s work is a valuable and wel- 
come contribution to our knowledge of the 
Semitic languages in general and the Ethiopic 
languages in particular. 

A. Herpe. 


University of Chicago 


Hurrians and Subarians. By Ienace J. GELB. 
(“Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, Studies in Ancient Oriental Civil- 
ization,” No. 22.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. xv+128. $2.50. 


It is the endeavor of historians of the an- 
cient Near East to reconstruct in ever greater 
completeness the mingling and conflicts of the 
various nations and civilizations that went in- 
to the making of the great empires of Hither 
Asia. 

At the beginning of the century they were 
fully aware of the fact that our knowledge was 
lamentably incomplete. When the Hittites 
emerged from newly recovered records, it was 
felt that most of the gaps had been filled. But 
the progress in the interpretation of the new 
material opened at once new gaps. Some of 
them were soon closed by the discovery of the 
Hurrians. By now we have learned that, about 
the middle of the second millennium, the Hur- 
rans occupied most of Upper Mesopotamia, 
that they played a significant role in the his- 
tory of the period, and that they deeply in- 
fluenced the course of events in the neighbor- 
ing countries, in Assyria in the east, Asia 
Minor in the northwest, and Syria and Pales- 
tine in the southwest. We have also learned 
that before that, around the middle of the 
third millennium, Hurrians are found along 
the northern border of the empires of Akkad 
and of Ur and that some of them lived in the 
Middle Tigris region and even in Lower Meso- 
otamia itself. These Hurrians are best recog- 
uizable by their proper names. The Nuzu 
tablets (ca. 1500 B.c.) contain such names in 
great numbers and serve today as our best 
means in determining what is Hurrian and 
what is not. The material has recently been 


collected and analyzed by the author of the 
book under review in co-operation with P. 
Purves and A. MacRae.' 

In all periods the Hurrians seem to be close- 
ly associated with the country Subartu. Late 
Assyrian lexical texts quote words that actual- 
ly occur in our Hurrian material as words that 
were used in Subartu. Hence, the conclusion 
was commonly drawn that the terms “Hurri 
country” and “Subartu,” “Hurrian” and 
“Subarian,” are synonymous. 

Gelb, in the book under review, tries to 
prove that this opinion is erroneous—that 
Hurrians and Subarians must be kept apart. 
If his point of view is to be adopted, the Su- 
barians are to be recognized as a new factor in 
ancient Eastern history. 

The author first reviews the history of his 
problem (chap. i). He then states his thesis 
(chap. ii) and proceeds to demonstrate that 
the history of Subartu and the Subarians and 
that of the Hurrians by no means run along 
identical lines (chaps. iii and iv), concluding 
that for this reason Subarians and Hurrians 
cannot be identical with each other (chap. v). 
Linguistic matter is relegated to three ap- 
pendixes. The first deals with the various 
forms under which the name “Subartu” oc- 
curs in lists and syllabaries, while the second 
and the third collect proper names of persons 
who in the texts themselves are described as 
Subarians or are recognizable as Hurrians. 

As one sees already from this short sum- 
mary, the author’s approach is, in the main, 
geographic-historical.2 But is it really true 
that the history of the Subarians differs es- 
sentially from that of the Hurrians? 

Subartu* emerges first‘ with Lugal-anne- 


! Nuszi Personal Names (‘‘Oriental Institute Publi- 
cations,"’ Vol. LVII (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1943)) 

: On the first chapter, I say here merely that it 
simplifies matters a good deal. It treats of the prob- 
lem as though it had been a contest between Ungnad 
on the one side and Speiser on the other. A good many 
other scholars have contributed to the question 


* Subartu with an s is the Assyrian pronunciation 
It was also used in Babylonia from the middle period 
on. This means, in my opinion, that the country was 
accessible to, and known by, the Babylonians of this 
period only through Assyria. This interpretation is 
confirmed by the fact that the term changed its mean- 
ing at precisely that time (see text). The Old Baby- 


[Footnotes 3 and 4 continued on following page] 
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mundu of Adab and E-annatum of Lagas 
(Early Dynastic III). From then on the evi- 
dence leads in a fairly unbroken line down to 
the end of the Old Babylonian period. Evi- 
dence later than that seems to indicate changed 
conditions. 

In the older sources Subartu occupies, as 
Gelb recognizes, a position which is intermedi- 
ary between the east and the west. This seems 
particularly clear in the texts of Narim-Sin of 
Akkad, king of the four quarters of the world, 
who calls himself “ruler® of Tidnum’”* and who 
states that he subjugated Elam and Subartu. 
The latter, he says, extended from BarahSe 
(between Akkad and Elam) to the Cedar 
Forest, i.e., no doubt here the Amanus.? Who- 
ever tries to draw a map of Narim-Sin’s em- 
pire is faced with the problem: how far toward 
the north do we have to go with Subartu? The 
problem has been answered in various ways. 
Ungnad believed that Subartu included all of 
Upper Mesopotamia.* Gelb now makes Su- 
bartu consist materially of the later Assyria, 
but he assigns the Euphrates Valley to Mari 
(see his map). I myself am inclined to go still 
farther toward the north, and I am not alto- 
gether certain whether Assyria ever formed 
part of Subartu.® 

[Footnotes 3 and 4 continued from p. 165} 


lonian kings had direct contact with Subartu and pro- 
nounced its name Subertu with a §. It began with the 
same sound as the pronouns of the third person and 
was inherited from Old Akkadian where the name 
(again as the pronoun) began with §. Gelb’s notion 
that Old Akkadian writes ‘‘s'’ but pronounces & (p. 30, 
n. 55) is untenable. For my opinion see provisionally 
Orientalia (NS), VI, 14, n. 5. 


‘Everything earlier (Gelb, pp. 31-33) is very 
doubtful as to its pertinence. 


5’ The reading sa-p{-ir seems certain in view of the 
duplicate Ni 2435 (Istanbul Asariatika N dzeleri Negri- 
yati, p. 12, Fig. 10). 


* See JAOS, LVII, 107, n. 8. Tidnum, which also 
figures in the well-known date of Si-Sin, was explained 
by the ancients themselves as Amurru (cf. Poebel, 
JNES, I, 257). It seems to have been the name of 
that part of Amurru which was closest to Akkad. 


7 As everybody has conceded because of UET, No. 
275, II, 25-26 


8’ Subartu, pp. 109 ff 


*Gelb's arguments in favor of his assumption 
(pp. 36, 42—43) are not absolutely cogent. The view of 
the Assyrian astrologers that Subartu means Assyria 
must not be taken too literally. These scholars could 
not help but claim that Assyria was one of the four 
quarters of the world. There is no other but Subartu 
that they could have chosen. It may be added here 
that in KAV 92 (the ‘‘geographical treatise,"’ cf. Al- 
bright, J AOS, XLV, 193 ff.; Forrer, Reallex. der As- 


During the Old Babylonian period we find 
Subartu and the Subarians connected with 
Marha&si (identical with the BarahsSe of the 
Akkad period), but especially with countries 
in the Zagros mountains like Turukku and 
Kakmu.'® 

The Assyrian sources from the fourteenth 
and thirteenth centuries show entirely differ. 
ent conditions. The kings of this period came 
into contact with Subarians not toward the 
east of their capital but toward the west of it, 
This may be the consequence of the great 
changes which Mesopotamia experienced at 
the end of the Old Babylonian period, when 
the Kassites conquered Lower Mesopotamia, 
and Upper Mesopotamia was overrun by 
peoples from the north. Around 1300 the ter- 
ritories west of Assyria are divided into three 
parts: (1) Hanigalbat-Mitanni in the Ev- 
phrates and Habur valleys;" (2) the countries 
of ‘the widespread Subarians’’” in the Upper 
Tigris region; and (3) the Nairi countries still 
farther north in the mountains of eastem 
Turkey. 

Still later the term “country of the Subari- 
ans’’ vanishes. Its area is included in the Nairi 
countries. It survives in the name of the coun- 
try Subria,!* which is one of the Nairi coun- 
tries. Subria, we know," is the country be 
tween the Bitlis Su and the Batman Su. 


The other term, “Hurri Countries,” be- 
longs definitely to the second millennium, that 
is, it comes into use when the term “Subartu” 
begins to fade. Inhabitants of the Hurri coun- 
tries, whenever their names become known to 
us, belong evidently to that group of people 


syriologie, I, 237 ff.) mat A&-zé (38) may represent an 
older form of the later mat Al-zior Al-se (Arm. Aljnit, 
Gr. °Adée@oi); it extended “from the Lebanon to the 
Turukkians,”’ ie., over the northern part of Upper 
Mesopotamia. If the document belongs to the Akkad 
period, this is to be kept in mind. 


‘© Both east of Assyria proper in the mountains 
1! Gelb, pp. 70 ff. 


‘2? Always thus; a country Subartu does not reap- 
pear before Tiglath-Pilesar I. 


is For the relationship between Subaru- and Subr- 
compare that between, e.g., zikaru and zikru. The Ak 
kadian law of syncopation, as far as a is concerned- 
does not apply before r in Old Babylonian; syncopa- 
tion in this place is young 


\¢ Important for the geographic problems: J. Mat- 
quart, Erdnéahr, p. 159; H. Hiibschmann, Die Altar 
menischen Ortsnamen, pp. 307-8. 
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with which we are best acquainted through the 
Nuzu tablets. 

Hurrians—this is what we call them— 
appear first under the dynasty of Akkad and 
the third dynasty of Ur. They are connected 
then with eastern territories like Marhasi 
(= BarahSe mentioned above), Nawar (= 
later mat Namri in the mountains east of Bag- 
dad), and Urbilum (= modern Erbil). A 
Hurri country is never mentioned in these 
early texts. 

The best available geographic information 
on the Hurri countries can be gathered from 
the BoZazkéy texts. Against Gelb (p. 78) I 
uphold my former opinion,” namely, that the 
country Mitanni"* is only one of several Hurri 
countries and that a country Hurri in the nar- 
rower sense of the word actually existed (just 
as the country Arzawa is one of several Ar- 
gawa countries). 

The Hittite conqueror Suppiluliumas di- 
vides the Hurri countries as they existed to- 
ward the end of his reign into three parts 
(KUB, XIX, 9, I, 10 ff.): (1) the area west of 
the Euphrates up to the Egyptian frontier be- 
yond Kinza (= QadeS on the Orontes) and 
Amurru (= the Phoenician coast); (2) the 
area east of the Euphrates with Irrita (be- 
tween KargamiS and Harrin)'’ and Suda 
(near modern Kurkh)'* up to the Malas River; 
and (3) the area east of that river. The first 
two parts had been conquered by the Hittites; 
the third had remained independent. The sec- 
ond area is quite accurately definable by 
perusal of the Hittite and Assyrian lists of 
Hurrian cities. One is led to the conclusion 
that the Malas River must be the Bitlis Su.'* 

Also the reports on the campaign which 
Mattiwaza and Piyadsilis, Suppiluliumas’’s son, 
conducted against Suttarna of Hurri in the 
Mitanni country are significant for our pur- 

 Kleinasien, p, 174, n. 1; Hethiter, Churriter und 
Assyrer, p. 102; Kizzuwatna, p. 39 

“I do not approve of Gelb’s spelling with double 
t. I take it that the repetition of the ¢ is intended to 
mark the voicelessness of the dental stop rather than 


its gemination. In letters from Byblos only one ¢ ap- 
pears 


"See A. Goetze, Kizzuwatna, pp. 47-48 

“See E. F. Weidner, BoSt, VIII, 9, n. 4; E. Forrer, 
Provinzeinteilung, p. 52. 

“See Kleinasiatische Forschungen, I, 224; 
asien, p. 174, 


Klein- 


pose. There are three such reports which sup- 
plement one another. The account given in 
Mattiwaza’s treaty with Suppiluliumas*® is 
continued in HT21 + KUB, VIII, 80% A 
shorter report on the same events is contained 
in KUB, XIX, 3, col. II (untranslated). When 
all the evidence is combined, we see that the 
two princes crossed the Euphrates at Kar- 
gamis, took Irrita, and proceeded via Harrin 
to WaSSukanni. On their further advance they 
carried Pakarriti and NilabSini®* but were then 
halted by supply difficulties. Suttarna of 
Hurri became so menacing that PiyaSsilis en- 
tered into an agreement with him. The short- 
er report contains (II, 4 ff.) the significant 
information: “When the Assyrian [heard 
about ....], with troops and charlioteers he 
set out], and in Taida** [he pitched camp]. To 
Suttarna’s aid he came.” From all this the con- 
clusion must be drawn that (1) Suttarna of 
Hurri was by no means “eliminated”’ (p. 80) 
with the Hittite recapture of all territory up to 
the Malas River and (2) that, on the contrary, 
he became so strong on that line that he 
stopped the Hittite advance. Hence, the 
Malas River must have been his western 
frontier. 

This situation must be kept in mind when 
we try to understand the two other important 
passages dealing with the Hurri Country; both 
are duly quoted by Gelb. The introductory 
sentence of the treaty between Suppiluliumas 
and Mattiwaza™ states that the Hittite king 
had found himself at war with TuSratta of 
Mitanni because the latter resented the con- 
clusion of a treaty between Suppiluliumas and 
Artatama of Hurri (p. 78). In the treaty Mat- 
tiwaza declares he would content himself with 
a position secondary to that of Artatama (and 
his son Suttarna) (p. 80).2* Can more conclu- 

2% E. F. Weidner, BoSt, VIII, 44 ff. 

2 J. Friedrich, AfO, Il, 119 ff 

= This is clearly identical with Li-la-ab-si-nuim*™ of 
the Brak tablets which Gelb (p. 53) found unidentifi- 
able. For the Subna of the same tablets compare A 
Goetze. Kizzuwatna, p. 47; E. Forrer, Provinzeinteil- 
ung pp. 29-30 

2 E. F. Weidner, BoSt, VIII, 26, n. 2; E. Forrer, 
Provinzeinteilung, p. 30. 

«E. F. Weidner, BoSt, VIII, 2 ff. This sentence 
closes with the first word of |. 4 

* The reading that Gelb credits to Luckenbill was 
also given by A. Ungnad (ZATW [1923], pp. 204-5) 
and was known to Koschaker (Z A|NF], VII, 36, n. 1). 
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sive evidence be expected for the fact that 
there are three states involved here: Hatti, 
Mitanni, and Hurri? 

How far east the Hurri Country extended, 
we have no way of knowing. But, for geo- 
graphic reasons, it is quite impossible that it 
did not include the basin of the Lake of Van. 
We have every reason to believe that the 
Hurrians did not enter Upper Mesopotamia 
before about 1800 B.c. We must, therefore, 
assume that their original home was up there. 
What the Assyrians around the middle of the 
millennium call Hanigalbat-Mitanni had only 
been colonized by the Hurrians. Even the 
country of “the widespread Subarians” (see 
above) is probably colonial ground. But the 
Nairi countries of the Assyrians are clearly 
original Hurrian territory. They comprise the 
valleys and plains from east of Erbil to the 
Upper Euphrates near Erzerum and Harput. 
The names of some of the Nairi countries are 
Hurrian (or at least provided with Hurrian 
suffixes). All names of persons from the Nairi 
countries are clearly Hurrian.” And Urartian, 
the language of the kingdom of Van, originally 
one of the Nairi countries, is a Hurrian dia- 
lect. 

If we now compare the evidence for Subartu 
with that for the Hurri countries, there is no 
denying that a very close parallelism exists. It 
is almost the terminology alone which hints at 
an original difference. It is precisely this situa- 
tion which has led previous investigators to 
the belief that the two terms are synonymous 
or virtually synonymous. The geographic- 
historical approach, then, remains inconclu- 
sive, if only because of the limited evidence at 
our disposal. During the period for which we 
possess a fairly large amount of evidence, the 
two terms “Subarian’” and “Hurrian”’ are so 
hopelessly entangled with each other that 
their separation cannot be convincingly ef- 
fected. 

*E.g., Dayaeni, Subni, Habbi (which Gelb, de- 
spite Forrer, Reallerikon der Assyriologie, I, 281, and 
Weidner, A/O, X, 20, continues to read Kirhi). Some 
of the countries of the Subarians have likewise clear 
Hurrian names, e.g., Papa(n)bi, Kadmubi, Madani, 
Nibani 

27 Gelb, pp. 82-83. A man from the same territory 
is in the Amarna period Antaratli of AlSe 


28 Kleinasien, pp. 179-80; J. Friedrich, MV AeG, 
XLII, No. 2, 59 ff. 
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There remains the linguistic approach. Up- 
fortunately, we know relatively little about 
the Hurrian language and nothing about 
Subarian (if we accept its existence). But 
we have proper names of people who are called 
Subarians, and of other people who were clear. 
ly Hurrians. In documents of the Third Dynag. 7 
ty of Ur both varieties exist side by side and 
can therefore be contrasted with each other, 
Gelb was able to demonstrate that the twenty. 
nine names ascribed to Subarians which he 
collected from these tablets are not explicable 
from Hurrian and that they are markedly dif 
ferent from the thirty-five clearly Hurriag 
names which the same group of texts furnishes, 
This strong argument is hidden away ip 
Appendixes IT and III of Gelb’s book. I think” 
it should have been made the center of the 
whole argument. 

The basis that these names provide is rath 
er slim. Before a thesis as far-reaching as that 
of the author is accepted, one would wish to 
wait for further confirmation which new ma 
terial will almost certainly bring in due time, 
For the present one can agree: it seems that 
the Subarians represent an older layer in the 
ethnic structure of the mountain country east 
and north of Assyria, that they were gradually 
superseded by the Hurrians, and that they en 
tered into such intimate relationship with 
them that already early in the second millen- 
nium the difference between the two peoples 
had reached the vanishing-point. 

There is no need for adding that the bookis 
worked out on the basis of the original sources 
and that it is studded with details and foot 
notes*®® that make it an important contrib 
tion even if one asks one’s self whether the 
main argument might not better have been 
presented in a less pretenticus form. 


ALBRECHT GOETEE 
Yale University 


2® Here only a few remarks at random: (1) Theit 
terpretation of Hurrian si-ubri-ia(-na)-ai 4 Tedbub-ab 
as “Subrian Te&Sub,"’ given without any reserve @ 
30), could be accepted only if it were backed up by aa 
analysis of the respective passages. (2) A land Kardak 
(p. 38) does not exist; the final -& is the suffix of the” 
Sumerian genitive. (3) For the explanation of Dagés 
ia hurri, allegedly a ‘Dagan of the Hurrians” (p. 63), — 
reference to adi hu-ri sa kaspim, “up to the silve 
mountain” (U MBS, V, 34, XXVI, 62-63), may bela 
order 





